




Before you buy 
a color tv, be sure you 

give it The FaceTest. 


There’s a funny thing about 
the human face. Us subtle colors 
are the hardest thing for a color 
tv to reproduce accurately. 
That’s why Philco i^roposes The 
Face Test. 

Take a close look at the faces 
on a color tv before you buy it. 
If you see good, lifelike flesh 
tones, you know that set can 
get any colors right. 

Philco Color TV is specially 
designed to give good skin color. 


Our low-demodulation circuit in 
all big-scrccn models produces 
a wider range of the colors that 
make up flesh tones. This makes 
it easier to adjust them accurately. 
The faces don’t jump to violent 
red or green the moment you 
touch the tint control. 

Philco also has an exclusive 
tuning system. It makes sure 
you get the proper color signal 
on all channels. Even in fringe 
areas. And we have a special 


control which lets you adjust 
the picture as sharp or as soft 
as you like. 

Don’t buy a color tv till 
you’ve given it The Face Test. 
After all, faces are what you'll 
be looking at most after you’ve 
bought it. 
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Philco gets the faces rightThe rest is easy. 
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’Jeep’ 

Trades. 



8" of new powder. ..no problem for ^Jeep^ 4-wheel drive! 


The skitng's great but the roads are a mess. Who 
cares? Not 'Jeep' owners. ’Jeep' 4-wheel drive was 
made for this kind of stuff! Flip one simple lever . 
you've got twice the traction in snow and unplowed 
roads. Twice the "grip” on ice You won't worry about 
getting stuck And this 'Jeep' Wagoneer also has chair- 


height seats, and "picture window” vi$ibitity--.you 
drive with confidence you just don't have in ordinary 
wagons. All the options you expect, plus a surprising 
91 cubic feet of cargo space. Tows trailers up to 5000 
lbs Take your own private ski lodge right up to the 
slopes' fCAISEf^ mm 



Go ahead. ..make your own roads! Don't let this 'Jeepster Commando’ 
Station Wagon fool you You'll plow through snow hubcap deep., .but you'll 
look great, driving up to the ski lodge! Bucket seats, 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive 
standard- Optional V-6 with or without automatic transmission, power 
brakes. Four 'Jeepster Commando' models. 

World's first, finest, 

' -lorip I and most complete 
4-wheel drive family. 


Sporty "toughie"! The snazzy 4-wheel drive 'Jeepster' 
Convertible looks like a sports car... but it's tougher 
than competitive 4-wheelers. Frame is welded and riv- 
eted, for extra strength Optional V-6 packs more power 
than its nearest competitor's V-8' 


'Jeep'4-wheel drive. You've got to drive it to believe it. 

See your 'Jeep' dealer. 



Harmanniis van Bergen heads the Bell Foundry in Greenwood, S. C-. which casts an<l sells musii al bt'lls and carillons. 



“Disability income insurance? That’s out! 
My bell business would pay my income!’ 



Harmannus van Bergen 
talks it over with mONy man 
John Grier, rn.'. 


“But a -MONY man showed 
me how to cut the risk I was 
takinjr with my family’s 
future." 

'“You couldn't find a less 
likely prospect!’ I told mony 
man John (Irier-'I’m younR. 
I’m healthy. My church bell 
business is doing very nicely. 
Even if I got sick, my wife 
could return to teaching and 
provide income. Finally, 
we’re setting aside any mon- 
ey we can save. We’re expect- 
ing another child.’ 

“But John certainly op- 
ened my eyes. He pointed 
out that without me the in- 


come from my business 
might well fall off to virtu- 
ally nothing. That Peggy 
could only go back to work 
at the expense of our child’s 
care. He made me realize 
that accidents and sickness 
could happen to anyone at 
any age, and that the time 
to buy was when youth and 
good health insured my get- 
ting a policy inexpensively. 

‘‘H«* even arranged an easy 
way to pay premiums called 
‘MONY-matic.’ I hardly feel 
the payments at all. But 1 
sure feel a lot more secure 
knowing my family can get 
an income if I’m disabled 


and can't work. I’m grateful 
to John and mony.” 

You cun count on scroice like 
Ihi^ from the mony man near 
you. Thoroughly profession- 
al guidance on your personal 
life and health insurance; on 
group life, medical, pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 

MONY 

MUTUAi 0^ NEW VOHK 
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Next week 

A WA ve OF INJURIES in pro 
rooiball has put subsiiiutcs 
into Ihe spotlight this year. Tex 
Maulc discusses the effect these 
replacements are having on the 
NFL and AFL division races. 

WHEN IN ROME Lee Trevino 
and Julius Boros, representing 
the U.S., will try to defend 
the World Cup at the Olgi- 
ata golf course. Dan Jenkins 
reports on their adventures. 

WATERFOWL funnel into the 
Mississippi Della from all three 
nyways to make this vast bog 
Ihe best shooting area on the 
continent. Artist Frank Golden 
captures memorable scenes. 
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The last most of us heard of Skier 
Jcan-Claude Killy, he was winning 
everythingins/ght. He mined Grenoble 
for a remarkable three gold medals 
and won two straight World Cups 
(one with a perfect score). In 1967 he 
took 16 of 20 races and was the FIS 
world ski champion in Portillo in 
1966. 

This year Jean-Claude turned profes- 
sional, a conversion he managed with 
as much ease as if he had always been 
one. Under the facile guidance of Man- 
ager Mark McCormack (handler of Ar- 
nold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus). Killy 
ever since has been schussing through a 
hail of new-minted gold — about S2 mil- 
lion worth ofconiracisforthenexi three 
years. For Ladies' Home Journal. Killy 
will model ski clothes and do a series of 
bylined articles. He will write a Nation- 
al Newspaper Syndicate column which 
is expected to appear in 1 50 to 200 pa- 
pers. He also is under contract as Ski- 
ing magazine’s racing director. 

As a ski-design consultant, Killy is 
working for Head Ski Co., helping 
create a new line, which may reach the 
public next season. Clairol will mer- 
chandise a Killy Skin Conditioner 
Series for men, “a line for young peo- 
ple in the Killy image; young, athletic, 
adept, lough and very outdoorsy.” 
Lange Boots employed Killy with his 
size 9 (wide) feet as technical consul- 
tant for their plastic competition boot. 
Norsk! is marketing Killy nylon sun- 
glasses and molded plastic ■■360*’- 
vision" Killy goggles and another pair 
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with aerodynamic vents. Mighty-Mac 
Killy ski jackets “will truly represent 
the greatness of this man through 
the kind of apparel he would need in 
his activity." 

But Killy has been busiest of all for 
General Motors. On behalf of all Chev- 
rolet products, he has filmed two tele- 
vision properties. One. an hour-long bi- 
ography to be titled Killy le Champion. 
has Killy water skiing on Lake Mead, 
discothequeing at Nepentha in New 
York, bicycling in Central Park, surfing 
in the Pacific, bullfighting in southern 
France, sky diving in California and 
Jockeying a dune buggy around Neva- 
da. The other, a series of 13 half-hour 
shows featuring Jean-Claude skiing 
around the world with pretty girls, has 
already sent Killy as far away as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where he 
skied the Tasman Glacier. 

Recently SI caught Killy hiding out 
at his home mountain. Killy intimated 
he sometimes thinks he would like to 
stay right there at Val d’Is6re and let 
the outer world get along with fewer ra- 
diations of charisma. I le also admitted 
that after a week or two he might miss 
the excitement, if not the money. 

Seizing him in this second mood, we 
prevailed upon him to write the first by- 
lined article to appear under his name 
since his skiing successes of 1967-68. 
This account of how you too can have 
The Killy Style begins on page 50. 

"For a long time people said that 1 
skied as if I were recovering from di- 
saster," Killy says. In fact, some ob- 
servers have implied, he looks about to 
tumble down (he mountain, snowball- 
ing into u great while sphere with 
arms, legs, poles and skis sticking out 
at random angles. Actually. Killy's 
style, far from being a mere personal 
idiosyncrasy, is based on sound princi- 
ples and is now being widely imitated. 
We believed you would think Killy him- 
self the one best able to explain how 
to do it. Me does Just that in this issue. 
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KILLY ON THE WATER AT LAKE MEAD 


STATE Of COLORADO, DIVISION OF COMMERCE & DEVELOPMENT 
334 Sui* Capiiel Bldg . Denver. Colerede 80203 
PlfASE SCND Free iki IntormeKon pacOtl. including big new Ski 
Ceuniry USA Mnnunl with coiMsIaiv, current delaile, piclurai m 
pr'cea an all arMa, accaffimManona, winlar apcria avanta. ' 
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’* This year, live your highest dream. Start a mile 
or more above the sea. And keep on going. 
Up to the most magnificent snow on earth. 

Up where there's more up. And down. 
More mountain. And sun. In Colorado, Ski 
Country USA. Boom Country USA. 
Turn on the action. The challenge. The apres. 
And let it all turn you on. Burst the air with some- 
thing preposterous. Like a yell. Or maybe a yodel. 
And, funny, you’ll feel perfectly natural about it. 
Because Colorado does something to you. Something 
big. Something booming. Something 
else again. While you're 
planning that dream, let us send 
you a bunch of temptation. 
With all the facts and figures 
I you need. Just drop us a coupon. 



Your best customers. Are they 
getting the best of you? 



They might demand too much. Too much credit and 
at terms that are too easy. Perhaps you have to carry 
too much inventory to satisfy their needs. Maybe this 
means too much plant investment. Then it’s only a 
matter of time before all your working capital is tied 
up. Then your profit goes. Then maybe your business. 

Continental Bank is deeply involved in helping 
companies of all sizes eliminate receivable problems 
that tighten the cost /profit squeeze. 

Our solutions, however, are never the same. They 
vary from customer to customer, from industry to 
industry. 


In fact, Continental Bank is so acutely aware of 
the differences among industries that our staff has 
specialists in every industrial and service category. 

Within each category are men thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and opportunities which exist in an 
industry. Their recommendations are thus based on 
in-depth knowledge that pays off in creative solutions 
to your financial problems. By looking beyond bal- 
ance sheets and income statements, Continental often 
establishes totally new patterns of finance. 

In brief, Continental Bank can help you find 
the best solutions to problems relating to your best 
customers. So call Continental Bank. 
For the sake of your business. 


Itls what you’d expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 

Continental Bank 


Continenial Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 
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W^l teach^ur 
kids how to ski 
this winter. 


Blizzard Ski Clubs 
are enrolling now! 

A full season of skiing fun 
Like the 14,000 boys and girls before them, this 
years' Blizzard Club members will enjoy skiing and 
learning with youngsters in their own age groups 
(9-13. 14-17). They'll wear their club badge and 
awards proudly through a season of 12 scheduled 
Saturday lessons— with exciting extras like Fun Day 
and chaperoned trips overnight or longer. 


With confidence. With safety. 



A completely supervised program 
Blizzard’s nationally-organized learn-to-ski program 
has been developed through nine years of experience 
in cities all across the nation. We select the best 
convenient ski areas, arrange chartered transportation 
to and from the slopes. Your youngster’s comfort and 
safety are our prime concern; they are under the 
watchful eyes of supervisors or instructors at all times. 

Professional ski instruction 

Blizzard starts skiers young, starts them right. 

We teach the popular American Ski Technique. 

Our instructors test and group youngsters 
according to ability from beginners to advanced 
skiers, then guide them carefully through 
proficiency levels according to approved 
teaching sequences. Small classes permit close, 
personal attention. Today, many Blizzard 
graduates are instructors themselves: others 
have entered National Junior Ski competitions. 

What about cost? Under $40 
Club Membership, including lessons, 
supervision, club badges, awardsand insurance, 
costs only $37.00 per season, even less for 
multiple family memberships. Bus 
fares, lift tickets are additional. 


O 


Snow's coming; write us now! 

The skiing season will be starting soon. Please give 
us time to send you details, answer your questions. 
Mail the coupon today or call number below. 

No obligation, of course. 

Blizzard Ski Club. 

P.O. Box 1051. Oak Park. III. 60304 
Phone 848-2100 

I want to know more about the Blizzard Ski Club for 
youngsters in my area. Please send your free information 
folder. 


S BLIZZARD SKI CLUB 

Member Ski School teaching the American Ski Technique. 
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Auld Lang's sign 

In auU lang syne, old acquaintances 
cherished a cup o’ kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, 
men of good will and good taste have 
been drinking Lang's since 1861. 

Lang's, blended with choice Scotch 
barley malts and grains. With pure 
clear water from the Scottish hills. 
Every drop of whisky mellowed for 



8 years in oak casks to make Lang’s 
bonnie as the thistledown on the 
braes. When next ye tak a cup o’ 
kindness, make it Lang's, the Scotch 
in the pentadexagonal bottle. 8 years 
old. Bottled in Scotland. 

Lang's 8 Scotch 



Will your ’69 color portable 
still be sharp in ’76? 



Yes, if it’s 


Compare the Sharp color picture with any 
of the others and you might find that some of 
the others look just as good. 

Yes. they just might. 

But will they stay that way? 

That's when Sharp becomes unlike the 
others. Sharp TV is engineered and built to 
stay sharp — rich, bright, true-to-life — for 
years to come. 

And that's something to think about. 

Even though a Sharp will probably cost 
you less than the others, the price of any 
color TV is more than a couple of dollars. 
So you've got a right to expect the brilliant 
performance you buy today to last! 

It will ... if it's Sharp. Every model-from 

*Dio9enBl lllutltotcd Model CJ.4SP 


our 12 and 14 inch portables right up to our 
18 inch table model.* 

And even the styling of Sharp cabinets is 
long-lasting, Decorator-designed to look as 
good five, eight and ten years from now. 

We know; we have over half-a-century of 
experience. Sharp pioneered radio and tele- 
vision. Sharp quality products are enjoyed 
alt over the world. In 110 countries to be 
exact. 

But one picture is worth 1000 words. 
Especially if it's the longer-lasting Sharp 
color picture. At reputable stores most every- 
where. For one convenient to you. write 
Sharp Electronics Corporation. Carlstadt, 
New Jersey 07072. 

Sharp's repair rate is much lower thar> 
the Industry's. Based on U.S. Chamber 
oi Commerce TV-Radio repair figures. 
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(MICE U«Y Vm UCCORDIKG TO 8TRT( ANO LOCAL TAXES.) 


B6 MOOf AND 10D PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND • BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 
(g) I. W. HARPER DISTIILINQ CO.. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Wd give all our gold medals... 

to get you to try 
our Bourbou once. 


We’d do almost anything to 
get you to taste I. W. Harper 
. . . mellow Gold Medal or 
Bottled in Bond. WeVe even 
put it in a sleek new tapered 
bottle! Of course we'd never 
change the rare character 
of the Bourbon that won all 
those gold medals. Nor 
would you, once you 
taste it. Indulge yourself 
... try 1. W. Harper. Learn 
how pleasant prize-winning 
Bourbon can be. 






Now! Enjoy tape cartridges through your present stereo record system! 

8 -Track Tape Cartridge Player 


I OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 | 

Yours tor only 


when you join the Colombia 
Stereo Tape Cartridee Service 
by buying one cartridge now 
and agreeing to buy only 
twelve additional cartridges 
during the coming year 


The richness of full stereo sound— with 
the convenience of 8-track cartridges! 

• Pliri thr^h T^r hORM • conoMdr i 


Here's the most advanced, most convenient, most 
trouble-free way tor you and your family to enjoy 
stereo music in your home-a way that frees 
you forever from records that scratch, warp and 
wear out . . . from reel-to-reel tapes that tangle and 
break. It’s the famous Columbia 8-Track TAPE 
CARTRIDGE PLAYER... now yours, in a once-in-a- 
lifetime offer, at a truly fabulous bargain price! 

With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you'll be able 
to enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effortless con- 
venience of 8-track cartridges in your home! Car- 
tridge tapes play continuously— switch automat- 
ically from track to track... and the Player pro- 
vides superb stereophonic sound reproduction right 
through your present home stereo record system! 

Our regular price for the Player is $69.95— yet 
now, as part of this special introductory offer, you 
may take the Player for only $14.95 when you join 
the new Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
and buy one cartridge now at the regular Service 
price of $6.95. 


Your only obligation as a member of the 
Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is to pur- 
chase twelve additional cartridges during the com- 
ing year . . . music you'd probably buy anyway! The 
Service will offer you hundreds of cartridges to 
choose from... alt described m the monthly Buy- 
ing Guide which you will receive free! You’ll find 
8-track cartridges from every field of music— the 
best sellers from many different labels! You may 
accept the regular monthly selection .. .or take 
any of the other cartridges offered. 

Your Own Charge Account! 

Upon enrollment, the Service will open a charge 
account in your name. You pay For your cartridges 
only after you’ve received them and played them. 
They will be mailed and billed to you at the regu- 
lar Service price of $6.95 (Classical and special 
cartridges somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 


Free Cartridges! 

You'll get an additional cartridge of your choice 
FREE for every two cartridges you buy, once 
you've completed your enrollment agreement. 
That’s like getting a 33V)% discount on all the 
8-track cartridges you want, for as long as you want' 
Start enjoying the advantages of listening to all 
your favorite music on 8-track cartridges! Fill in 
the coupon now, and mail it with your check or 
money order for only $14.95. Your Columbia 8- 
Track Tape Cartridge Player and the first stereo 
cartridges of your choice will be sent to you 
promptly (along with a bill to cover mailing and 
handling charges). 

COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE 
CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

Terre Haute. Indiana 


CHOOSE THE CARTRIDGES YOU WANT NOW! 



BIG BROTHER A THE 
HOLDING COMPANY 

IttlWiOf liHISJOrUK 

CHEAP THRILLS 
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COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 

Please enrol! me as a member, and send me the Columbia 
t'Track Cartriaoe Ptaurr described here. I am encloslna my 
check or money order Cor S14.9S. iCompIece satisCaction is 
guaranteed or my money will be refunded in Cull. i Also send 
me this cartridge- billing me $6.9$, plus mailing and handling 
for the Player and cartridge. 

1 41D.6/9A 


Fill In number 


As a member of the Service, iny only obligation Is to purchasi- 
as few as twelve additional cartridges during the coming year 
at the regular Service price, and I may cancel my membership 
at any time thereafter. If I continue- I am to receive an 8- 
track cartridge of my choice FREE for every («'o additional 
selections I purchase. 


Note: If you v/lsh. you may now also order up to two addi- 
tional cartridges from the selection at the left. Enclose pay- 
ment of $6 9$ each. These purchases count toward fulflllmg 
ygur enrollment agreement 

1 41D.7/1B 

I 410.8/2B 


n numbers 


(Pltasa prlntl First Nam* Initial Last Name 

Address. 

City Jiata Zip 

If you wish to charge the Player and your earcridge<s> 
mailing and handling, to your credit card, check one am 
m your account number below: 

“ UniCard “ BankAmerieard iCahfornia residents only i 
: Diners Club D Master Charge 

J American Express 1 J Midwest Bank Card 


£) 1968 CBS Direct Marketing Services 









What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


It could mean an extra S14,000 put aside. Avoiding a mistake in 
your Social Security. And organizing your family finances. 


In less lime than ii lakes lo get your son a trim, 
a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to sound 
financial planning. 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error). 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his bu.siness. 
He hopes when you buy, you'll buy from him. 

Best part is. it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you’re interested, he’ll 
continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When your iMutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of vour whole financial future. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THC MUTUAL eCNCriI Lire INSURANCE COMPAN'/NEWARK, N..) ./^INCE 1S4S 


Maybe your second car 
should be 
more than just 
another first car 


These better- idea Fords can do things your first car can’t 



Go anywhere with a 4-wheel-drive Ford 
Bronco. A round-ihe-lown second car, 
or a spirited hunting and fishing com- 
panion. 4-wheel-drive traction sails 
you through mud. snow. sand. Smooth 
riding Mono-Beam front suspension; 
nimble 33 ft. turning diameter; power- 
ful Six or V-8 engine up to 205 hp. 
Accessories include snowplow. 


Carry 12 people comfortably in Ford's 
new Club Wagon. Wagons always make 
great second cars, but here's the 
"greatest”— the roomiest wagon ever 
built! Room for as many as 12 adults, 
or room for over twice the cargo ordi- 
nary wagons hold, plus five people. 
Wide choice of interiors. Smooth- 
riding Twin-I-Beam front suspension, 




Gel fine-car luxury in a hard-working 
pickup: Ford Ranchero. It looks, rides 
and handles like a fine car. But in the 
rear is a 6y2-foot pickup box to carry 
loads no car can. Choice of bucket 
seats, AM/FM Stereo Radio, Select- 
Aire conditioner, power steering and 
power front disc brakes. Seven en- 
gines including two 426-cu. in. V-8's. 


Enjoy motel facilities wherever you 
are with a Ford Camper Special. Ford, 
the pickup that works like a truck and 
rides like a car, is already a popular 
second car. and the Camper Special 
model has all the heavy-duty compo- 
nents you need. Twin-I-Beam front 
suspension smooths your way. Options 
include air conditioning. 



FORD 



Sent for 10 Days’ Free Listening 

THE OPULENT ERA 

playing time: 3 hours, 52 minutes, 
an unusual value at nearly a half hour per side 


some of the performers 

Soprano Birgit Nilsson; Baritone Hans Hotter; Violinist Michael Rabin; 
Conductors Herbert von Karajan, Otto Klemperer; 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 


Available in the U.S. only 


So that you 



il 


Is 
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Angel 


TIME-LIFE Records In association with ANGEL RECORDS invites you to enjoy 

THE OPULENT ERA 

INTRODUC rORY AI.IJIJ.M TO 

The Story of Great Music 


Accept this 

Four-Record Set plus Illustrated Book 
and Listening Guide 

for 10 Days Free 


... If you would like lo increase your 
knowledge of classical music ... its his- 
tory. composers and performers . . . 
please mail the bound-in order form. 

Four Records of Unsurpassed 
Excellence 

Drawing upon the- finest performances 
in Angel Records’ enormous repertoire, 
TIME-LIFE Records is building a mag- 
nificent program. The Story of Great 
Music. Included are complete sympho- 
nies, ballet, chamber and choral music, 
and outstanding scenes from great 
operas. Performers are of the first rank : 
Yehudi Menuhin, Victoria de los 
Angeles: Birgit Nilsson: Dietrich 
Fischer'-Dieskau; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf; Otto Klemperer; Herbert von 
Karajan; Erich Leinsdorf; The Berlin 
and Royal Philharmonics; The Philhar- 
monia, Paris Conservatoire, and Mos- 
cow Radio Symphony Orchestras, and 
more. The records are manufactured 
to conform to Angel’s high standards 
of excellence and are protected against 
dust by poly-lined paper sleeves and 
double slipcasing. 

A Program for Listening Pleasure 
Each album in the series is devoted to 
one significant segment of musical his- 
tory, such as 1) The Baroque Era, 2) 
The Age of Revolution, 3) The Age of 
Elegance, and 4) The Early Twentieth 
Century. The selections in each album 
are carefully chosen to represent the 
best in a period's music, feature its chief 
composers, make apparent their con- 
trasting attitudes and feelings, and give 
a portrait of the times from which the 
music sprang. 

Richly Illustrated Books 
Included with the four records in each 
album is a 60-pagc book, especially 


created by the editors of TIME-LIFE 
Records. It is both a full-color picture 
gallery of the times . . . and an absorb- 
ing narrative about composers, painters, 
writers and the major personalities of 
the day. Revealing anecdotes of genius 
thread through these books, from the 
tale of how a major work of Bach was 
“bought at auction as wastepaper,” to 
a perceptive analysis of George Gersh- 
win's frustrations and a word portrait 
of Anton Webern, the man of “clamor- 
ous silence." You’ll find the book a de- 
light to browse through and youngsters 
in your family will be able to draw up- 
on it continually for help in history, art. 
literature and in the new humanities 
courses. 

The third element in each volume is 
a handy "Listener's Guide to the 
Recordings." It analyzes the selections 
in detail, explains the music and how 




A visual fantasia on Waener’s Ring of 
the Nibelung , painted by Michael 
Ramus for The Opulent Era. Each book 
contains interpretive art, 


it came to be written, reveals intriguing 
sidelights on composers and their works, 
and lists the performers. 

The four records, book and Guide — 
together with three introductory essays 
—come in a beautiful album designed lo 
match the lasting beauty of the music. 

No Commitment to Buy 
May we send you The Opulent Era 
(shown at left) for 10 days’ free audi- 
tion? Enjoy the records, read the book 
and share them with your family. Then 
either return the package without fur- 
ther obligation — or keep it for only 
S10.95 plus shipping (stereo $12.95). 
Other sets will be sent to you every 
other month.with the samefree-audition 
privilege. You may purchase as few or 
as many as you wish, withdraw from 
the program at any time simply by no- 
tifying us. No payment is ever required 
in advance. 

So, to know and enjoy great music, 
please send in the order form today. 

Time-Life Records 
Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



NATIONAL 

GAR RENTAL 


But that’s the price you pay 
to make the customer No.l 


'‘Yes, we have the best conditioned 
cars, sir. Our low mileage policy, 
more often than not, requires 
tvvice-a-year replacement." 


"You have your choice of 
all 5 GM cars, sir. Or any 
other if you wish." 


‘Whatever recognized 
credit card you have is 
just fine, sir." 


"Thank you, sir. And here 
are your S&H Green Stamps." 


Your reserved car is waiting, sir. 
We have the industry's first 
computerized reservation system. 
No chance for error.” 


"I’m sure we have a location 
there, sir. We now have 
over 1500. That makes us 
No. 2 in locations.” 



There are two things 
you can do about the higher cost of 
mailing packages these days. 


1 . Buy a Pilney-Bowes 3700 par- 
cel post mail scale for your busi- 
ness. It weighs anything up to 70 
pounds and figures the exact 
postage for you automatically. 
Right to the penny. Ifs unfailingly 
accurate. That means it never 
makes a mistake and you never 
overpay. That's even more im- 
portant now that parcel post 
rates have been increased as 
much as 25%. 


2 . And the Pitney-Bowes 5460 
postage meter mailing machine. 
It prints the exact amount of post- 
age necessary right to the penny 
on special tapes for packages, in 
addition to sealing and stamping 
ef5ve/opes. You don't need an in- 
ventory of stamp denominations 
and you’ll never be in the posi- 
tion of using too much postage 
because you don't have the right 
stamps. It dates, postmarks and 
cancels at the same time so your 
packages frequently get through 
the post office faster and the re- 
cipient knows exactly when it 
was mailed. 

The meter has an accumulative 
counter that shows you and 
Uncle Sam exactly how much 
postage you use during the year. 


It keeps you from over-taxing 
yourself. As a Pitney-Bowes user, 
you can even insure your own 
packages. You can join an ex- 
clusive parcel insurance plan 
handled by a leading insurance 
company that lets you insure up 
to 25 parcels a day. 

^Pitney-Bowes 

For Information, write Piiney'Bowaa. Inc., 
9039 Pacific Si.. Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Postage Meters. Addresser-Printers. 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprtnters. 
Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copiers. 




Stirling Moss, famed British racer: 

"I reckon the first thing I noticed about your 
phones is the way you can carry them around while 
you're talking. . .the little pocket in the back, I mean, 
in your standard model. And no matter how many 
numbers you’ve got to dial, your system rarely fouls 
up. You get the number at the first go. 

"From my point of view, that’s pretty unusual. 


You’ve got to use somebody else’s phone system 
before you realize how lucky you Yanks are,’’ 

Our nationwide network has some other things 
going for it too, Mr. Moss. In most countries, they use 
a phone just to get their voice from one place to 
another. Over the American telephone network, 
people talk, machines talk, pictures go back and 
forth, Anything goes— instantly— anytime, anywhere. 



This is our answerto the 
scratchy phonograph record. 


We always figured there was a way to 
improve the phonograph record. 

And when somebody invented the 8- 
track stereo tape cartridge, we jumped on 
it and built the Panasonic Symphony 8. 

On the Symphony 8, to listen to 
recorded music all you do is slide in a stereo 
cartridge. It's the same kind of 
stereo cartridge that many people listen 
to in their automobiles. 

Granted, when they’re brand new, 
records probably sound as good as 
stereo tape recordings. But, unfortunately. 


phonograph records warp, get scratched 
and eventually wear out. 

Of course, we don’t expect you to 
rush out and buy a dozen stereo cartridges 
right away. So we’ve built an FM/ AM and 
FM stereo tuner into the Symphony 8. 

We’ve built a couple of other things 
into it, too. The Symphony 8 has 
41 Solid State devices, separate bass and 
treble controls, a special selector 
that lets you blank out everything but FM 
stereo, and a push-button channel 
selector and lighted-channcl indicator. 


Each of the twin speakers has a 
7" woofer and a 2^4” tweeter. So they 11 
sound good anywhere. And theyll look 
good anywhere, too. Because the^', like the 
rest of the SjTnphony 8, come in 
matched walnut cabinets. The kind you 
usually have to pay extra to get. 

Right now the Symphony 8 ( RE-7070 ) 
probably sounds pretty good to you. Once 
you listen to it, we have a funny feeling 
that youH never buy another phonograph 
record . . . another phonograph 
record . . . another phonograph record . . . 




FIND OUT IF YOU'VE ALREADY WON A 
1969 REMINGTON AUTO-HOME SHAVER. 

WITH A 1969 AMX 
ATTACHED. 

More than 1000 chances to win in 
Remington's half million dollar sweepstakes 
—no purchase necessary! 

Just tear out the illustration of the shaver 
and take it to a participating Remington or 
American Motors dealer. If the dial on the 
shaver matches the setting of the dial on 
the Auto-Home Sweepstakes display at the 
Remington or American Motors dealer you 
win one of the 100 1969 amx cars. Specially equipped and modified 
AMXS hold 106 national, international and U.S. speed records. 

It will come equipped with the optional performance "Go 
Pack" including 390-cu.-in. engine, 4-speed transmission and 
handling package. Accelerates from zero to 60 in under 7 seconds. 

And with it you win a 1969 remington Auto-Home shaver... 
the most exciting electric shaver of the year. 

The RE.M1NGTON Auto-Home shaver has the new 78% sharper 
blades and the exclusive Comfort Dial. It comes in a gift case with 
a Soft Travel Pouch plus a IZ-volt adapter for use in autos, boats, 
trailers or whatever your wheels are. 

Or you may win one of 1000 Orrtronic auto stereo tape decks. 

So don't just stand there. Move out. To your nearest Remington 
or American Motors dealer. No purchase is required. Winning 
entries must be received by February 1, 1969. 

RE/\/\INGrrOI\J 


’'^ER^V RAISD 


RULES. If you ore » winner, miil entry via registered mail, along with your name and address, to P. 0. Box 604. Rosemount. Minn. 6S068. Entries must be received by 
Feb. 1. 1969. Following validation by Maroen Kane, inc., an independent judging orgamtalion whose decision is final, you will receive your prize. Employees (and their 
families) of Sperry Rand, American Motors, their advertising agencies and Marden-Kane. inc., are ineligible. Residents of Wisconsin & Ohio should write (or a facsimile of 
display. To obtain one, send a stamped self addressed envelope to Remington Sweepstakes. P. 0. Box 610, Rosemount, Mmn. 56068. Void where prohibited by law. 




SCORECARD 


NEW LEASE ON BOXING? 

It has been a long time since anyone let 
any organizational fresh air into box- 
ing, but suddenly such a thing is con- 
ceivable. Amateur boxing (remember 
George f'oreman waving the American 
flag?) might go big time. 

This week, at the behest of AAU Ex- 
ecutive Director and International Box- 
ing Federation President Colonel Don 
Hull, promoter Bill King of Louisville 
is completing plans for a series of in- 
ternational, Olympic-style team boxing 
matches to be staged around the coun- 
try in '69 and renewed annually. Ten- 
tative arrangements, discussed with vari- 
ous nations' representatives in Mexico 
City, call for a U.S, team to meet Rus- 
sia in New York in March and then per- 
haps to fight West Germany in Lou- 
isville (there arc a good many German- 
American families in the Louisvillc-Cin- 
cinnati area). A U.S.-Mexico match is 
likely to be held in Los Angeles, and 
King says he also has commitments 
from Poland, France, Italy and F'ngland. 

The organizers see the scries as good 
experience for U.S. amateurs, at least 
and they have their eyes on television. 
King, who has been promoting profes- 
sional boxing for 15 years, says, "Pro 
boxing is dead as a television attraction, 
because of so many scandals. Sponsors 
have dropped it like a hot potato, But 
here we have the best amateurs, no hood- 
lum.s. Ail three-round packages of action 
— no long, drawn-out 15-round waltzes. 
Sponsors should grab for it. and the 
AAU should make enough money to 
promote amateur boxing on a high lev- 
el all over the country." King even fore- 
sees an international championship 
tournament every year. 

It is all rather visionary, but a good 
many American viewers have now en- 
joyed Olympic boxing. Pappy Gault is 
a celebrity, and the present state of the 
sport in the U.S. leaves an ungucstion- 
able vacuum. Might amateur boxing at- 
tain the status that amateur tennis has 
enjoyed? Might it even provide enough 


competition to keep or make— profes- 
sional boxing honest? We'd like to see 
it happen. 

TAKES YOU BACK 

A freshman outfielder on the University 
of New Mexico haseball team frequently 
received a ripple of applause when his 
name was announced at games this fall. 
It may have been a tribute to his bat- 
ting average, which was .425. Bui prob- 
ably it was his name: George Ruth. 

THE KUSNER CASE 

"Horses will run for her. I'm certain of 
that." says racing authority Humphrey 
Finney. The question remains whether 
other jockeys will ride against her. 

"She has a beautiful scat," Finney 
goes on gallantly, "and balance, and 
line, sensitive hands like Willie Shoe- 
maker's that mean so much to a horse's 
mouth. And we know she has nerve." 
She- Olympic equestrienne Kathy Kus- 
ner -had the nerve to win in court 
(SroRtCARD, Oct, 7) the right to become 
the first female fiat-race jockey. Expect- 
ed to ride for the first time at Maryland's 
Laurel Race Course when she recovers 
from a broken leg. she faces the prospect, 
however, of an antigirl boycott by 
male jockeys, who claim to be chary of 
riding in traffic with a woman. 

If truth be known, the average male 
rider probably was more scared — and 
more dangerous the first time he rode 
as an apprentice than Miss Kusner, a 
horsewoman of long and varied expe- 
rience. is likely to be in her debut. Still, 
a shy young lady of 5' 4' does seem an 
unlikely type to be booting them 1,000- 
pound babies in. And maybe jockeys 
are just naturally conservative, as is sug- 
gested by the notice posted on the Lau- 
rel bulletin board by rider Eddie Don- 
nally, which — in reference to Laurel 
General Manager Frank Brady's offering 
Kathy the use of his home on thegrounds 
for dressing -concluded as follows: 

"If she is to be a jockey, then she 
should come to the jockey's room at 


the appointed lime . . . change info her 
riding clothes, ride the races she is in. 
shower and change into her street clothes 
and then leave. . . . Did not the Su- 
preme Court, on which she places her 
legal justification, rule . . . that separate 
facilities . . . cannot be made equal. . . ? 
Just what individual merit doe.s she pos- 
sess that justifies her pampered and ex- 
ceptional treatment? Certainly not the 
fact that she is a female, for the courts 
have already ruled that this is not 
grounds for discrimination," 

Or maybe jockeys are just sensitive 
about the word "petite," which people 
keep using in connection with Kathy, 
who is in point of fact a pretty good- 
sized jockey. Or maybe they are afraid 
that, after feeling a lady's touch, horses 
may boycott men. 

QUACKETV SAX 

Renee Destache, 12. of .Appleton. Wis., 
a seventh-grader and a member of the 
F.insiein Junior High School cadet band, 
has been playing the tenor saxophone 
for only six months, and she has al- 
ready gotten results from it. 



She look her sax along when .she went 
with her parents recently to the family 
cottage at Lake Hilbert, Wis. for the 
weekend. She practiced inside the cot- 
tage as her father and a friend squalled 
in a duck blind 200 feet from the 
cottage's pier, blowing duck calls and 
attracting nothing. 

At length Renee's mother, unwilling 
to hear a saxophone any longer, sent 
her outside. Renee went out to the end 
of the pier and began to practice there. 

conunutd 
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ENGLISH 
LEATHER 
LIME 


LIMY 
LONGER 

The lasting lime scent in great gift sets, 
with a wide choice of combinations. 
Packaged in handsome wood boxes to 
make truly lasting gifts. Complete sets 
$3.75 to $9.50, 



Affordable portable 
from RCA 


The Tnmette. Mini-pnce. SI 29.95 (optional with dealer). 
Maxi- picture (18"diag.. 172 sq. in ). With a view that's 
terrific. Sharp Clear. Vivid. Get one at your RCA dealer. 
At this price, you can't afford not to. 



Her father was about to shoo her away 
when five bluebills appeared over her 
head. The shotguns of Renee’s father 
and his friend roared, and three of the 
bluebills dropp)cd. 

When informed of the incident. Re- 
nee’s band director, Sam R. Ostwald. 
told her. "We’ll have to have a talk 
about improving the musical quality of 
your tone." A few days later he told an 
interviewer. "She's getting better. I’m 
watching her closer now. and I’ve worked 
privately with her a few times.’’ 

And probably ruined her for hunting. 

A LITTLE TONE 

Kranklin Mieuli, owner of the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors, says he wants to elevate 
NBA basketball, socially, above "the 
Icaky-roof class." This Saturday night, 
then, before their game with the Lakers 
at the Cow Palace, the Warriors’ fourth 
annual formal dinner will be held. Un- 
der ornate chandeliers, which Mieuli 
imported from Italy two summers ago 
while Rick Barry was negotiating his 
jump to Oakland, guests will dine on 
Japanese food at $25 per couple, for 
the benefit of a local charity. Dress will 
be black tie for the men and Japanese 
formal for the women, and among the 
guests will be the Warriors’ wives. After 
dinner, basketball will be played. 

THE NEW KELSO 

Kelso has entered upon a new career. 
Last week the five-time Horse of the 
Year returned to New York, scene of 
some of his greatest races, in a special 
exhibition at the National Horse Show 
in Madison Square Garden. He did some 
simple dressage movements and then 
jumped a low. hunter-type course. On 
opening night he sent one of the fences 
flying, but no one seemed to mind. 

When not in the show ring Kelly, as 
his owner. Mrs. Richard C, duPont. calls 
him. IS often her mount out fox hunt- 
ing. Having the world's leading money- 
winning horse as a hunter must rank 
among the world’s leading prestige sym- 
bols. but one would think he would tend 
to outrun the fox. 

SERVING THE POOR 

Among the strange things in Las Vegas 
are some of its golf tournaments. Sched- 
uled this week, for instance, is the sec- 
ond annual charity meet sponsored and 
played by the maitre d’hotcl and cap- 
tains of the Dunes Hotel. They will 
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ncgoliale the I^uties' cmcrald-grccn 
course in full tuxedos, with scarcely 
attired showgirls as caddies. Each player 
Will Ik fonitied bv a bottle of cologne 
and another of bourbon, donated by 
the manufacturers. 1‘riKeeds of the event 
will help improve Thanksgiving day for 
the needy of t.as Vegas, 

FORTY KELLYS FOR A SWINBURNE? 

AB Bookman's H'ccklv. the trade jour- 
nal for tare-book dealers, recently print- 
ed a list of prices charged back in 188X 
for autographed letters by famous pub- 
lic figures. In those days you could get 
a Mark rwain letter to President Oar- 
ficld for S5. a Swinburne letter (full of 
apologies for his bad handwriting) for 
S4 and similar bargains. And at the very 
bottom of the list, the cheapest item for 
sale, was the name of Mike Kelly, the 
Chicago and Boston baseball hero, then 
considered the greatest ballplayer who 
ever lived, whose exploits generated the 
war cry. "Slide. Kelly, slide!" The price 
for an original Kelly autograph; lOe, 

IMPROVING THE CATFISH 

Heck." says Ralph Barnett of l.onokc. 
Ark . "I saw Holkiiif! catfish 25 years 
ago. when J was a boy." The real news 
in catfish, claims Barnett, is his recent 
epochal success in breeding tiny albino 
ones- guaranteed not to set foot, or 
whatever, outside a howl, even in Mor- 
ida (SI. Nov. II). 

People in the minnow and pet fish busi- 
ness have been trying for years to rai.se 
pure, nonwalkingalhinocatfish that mul- 
tiplied steadilv enough to be lucrative 
and lived long enough to be viable home 
companions. (They are interesting in 
aquariums, being white all over except 
for pink eyes. "Anybody tliat sees them." 
says Barnett, "lias a fit over them.") At 
last, after having "been through four 
years and a million fish." Barnett has 
found the way, and now he boasts a bur- 
geoning stiH-k in his Lonoke ponds and 
a healthy demand from pet and depart- 
ment stores. Next year he hopes to have 
five million white catfish on the market. 

Part of his secret is hand feeding. When 
the eggs hatch, the little fish have to be 
taught how to eat. So he lakc.s a minute 
amount of meal (a special mixture made 
at a nearby feed mill) in one hand, dips 
it into the water and with the other hand 
gently herds the delicate young toward 
the feed. 

But it isn't as simple as that, and it is 

ccvi/inufd 
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Homelite XLs are the world’s fastest selling 

chain saws. The reason: quick starting, fast cutting, 
light weight, sure handling, great engineering. 

Look for your nearest Homelite dealer. 

He's in the Yellow Pages. 




5311 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER. N.Y. 

A fextronl 

DIVISION 

Other Homelite chain saws are priced as low as $129.95. 




“Hey look,! just built 
a radio in 2 minutes’.’ 



fine toys are sold 


lectron 

makes electronics 
child's play 


With new Lectron transistorized magnetic blocks, it's easy to 
put a solid-state radio together Then take apart and build an 
electronic organ m minutes, or a burglar alarm, automatic night 
light, ram indicator, Morse code transmitter, intercom and many 
more that really work Simply match symbols on Lectron see- 
thru blocks with circuit diagrams in 68-page manual 
No wiring No tools. No experience needed 
to have hours of fun while you learn 
electronics Completely safe 
Lectron sets begin under 
twelve dollars wherever 


R«yi''eo'i Efli/r.;- --> COf^pany Depr 40 ' ' 'fl A.e-' - \V- 



Can you get the best features of today's 
best cameras for under $200? 


You can with a Canon. 

Want through-the-lens spotmetering for 
perfect exposures every time? Wsrtt 
easy loading and sure, simple operation? 
Want a camera which can grow with 
you? You want a Canon TL. It takes 23 
Canon lenses. You can start for only 
$199.95. Your franchised Bell & 
Howell/Canon Dealer has complete 
information. Canon, the better camera. 


Canon 


0 BellgHoujell 
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also hard to weed out cripples and to 
get the mature fish to produce plenty of 
eggs. To learn how, ‘ I slept out at that 
farm I2 weeks with those lish and I 
looked at those lish every hour on the 
hour, even in the night. And if you don't 
think that's tough, just give it a twirl. 
Hut I was going to raise that damn tish. 
and I did." Now. Barnett says, biol- 
ogists who ''wouldn't give me the time 
of day" when he asked them for advice 
arc hegging him for his secrets. The bi- 
ologists have two chances of gelling 
them, he says; ■'.Slim and poor." 

THE SHADOW 

(jolfers who arc lazy and antisocial, or 
who just like to keep up with techno- 
logical advances, will be interested to 
learn that John I’lrre, a Stamford, Conn, 
engineer, has developed an electronic 
caddie. 

The apparatus is a three-whecied cart, 
just large enough to hold a golf bag, 
which follows Pirre at a given distance, 
and which he has named ''Maynard.” 
i‘irre carries a transmitter the size of a 
cigarette pack on his person, and May- 
nard homes in on the transmitter's sig- 
nal. Pirre sets the distance at which he 
wishes the caddie to follow him — usu- 
ally five feet and n will keep that dis- 
tance exactly, slowing down and speed- 
ing up as he docs. When he wants it to 
remain where it is, he turns the trans- 
mitter o(T. Maynard is powered by an 
automobile battery and will go IVi mile.s 
before requiring a recharge. 

Pirre has a handicap of nine, which 
"is not as good as it was before May- 
nard. I guess I spent too much time [1 5 
nionths) working on the caddie and not 
enough on my golf." And if you sec a 
man walking through Stamford with a 
golf bag follow ing discreetly behind him, 
you will know it is because he forgot to 
turn his transmitter off. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Red Berenson. St. Louis Blues forward, 
after equaling the scoring record of six 
goals in a National MtKkcy l.caguc 
game: ' ll was like planting trees. Some 
years you plant 12 and five or six grow, 
and some years they all conic up." 

• \ f McNeasc, University of Idaho 
football coach, on Washington's unre- 
lenting olfen.se that continued to go for 
the long pass and touchdown even with 
a 37 7 lead: ''. . . I'll say this ... no. 

1 guess I won't say it after all." end 
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One of the niee things about a ^lass liquor eabinet 
is that it shows off your Chivas Regal. 

Which, when there are Scotch drinkers around, 
is also one of the bad things about it. 


Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 18, 1968 


THE PROS FACE A 


In a confidential poll for Sports Illustrated, scouts representing every professional 
football team rate the best crop of first-round draft candidates available in years, a 
group that boasts an unusual number of headline-capturing celebrities and one that 
will force some anguished decisions by the men who must do the picking. A 
consensus of the ballots shows who ranks where — and settles a rousing argument 

CONTINUED 
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G rantland Rice is no longer around 
to call him the — uh — the One 
Horseman, hut the pro scouts will hap- 
pily oblige, for he is bigger than Tom 
Harmon, faster than Glenn Davis, more 
punishing than Di>c Blanchard, more du- 
rable than Ernie Nevers and. with all of 
this, he has moments of elusiveness that 
rival Red Grange. One speaks, naturally, 
of O. J. Simpson, that fellow from (JSC 
who keeps running through the 
folklore of college football the 
way Henry V ran through Agin- 
court. If the scouts know a thing 
or two, O.J. is the finest col- 
legiate runner — live, tape or film 
who ever strolled back to a 
huddle. And yet Simpson is far 
from all they watch, for a lot 
more royalty than Lord Orange 
Juice is on the loose this sea- 
son. There are, to cite a few, 
the Earl of Sellers, the Duke of 
Kwalick, the Marquis dc Hen- 
dricks. In fact, as far as the tal- 
ent hunters arc concerned, there 
hasn’t been such a majestic gath- 
ering of first-round draft choices 
in years. 

Professional football scouts 
talk about good years like gen- 
tlemen discussing wines, “Oh. 
yeah, ’51,” a scout 
say. “Gifford, Matson. McEl- 
henny, Howlon." Or he will re- 
flect on that marvelous autumn 
of'56. “Hmmm.ycs. Jim Brown, 
Hornung, Brodie, McDonald. 

Truly splendid." And so shall it 
be. apparently, when they gaze 
back on thedraftable seniors of 
1968. At some once and future 
motel coffee shop in Starkvilic or 
College .Station, a scout is going 
to be saying. “Ah. '68. That was a crop. 
Simpson, Keyes, Hanratty. Smith, Sell- 
ers, Kwalick. What studs!" 

All of this is borne out in a Spokts It.- 
I.USTRATFD poll conduclcd last week. 
Head scouts representing the 26 NIL and 
AEL teams arrived at these conclu- 
sions: one-third called this season’s first- 
round draft choices the best group ever; 
most of the other two-thirds agreed that 
they rate among the best groups; and 
nearly all the scouts expected the year 

o. J. SIMPSON f/ies through the California 
tine as he leads (JSC in its best game of year. 


to produce the most glory-bound col- 
lection of pointmakers— runners, throw- 
ers and catchers — in years. In the proc- 
ess the scouts resolved the running bat- 
tle between the Midwest and Pacific 
Coast over which of two athletes de- 
serves the Heisman Trophy. O. J. Simp- 
son or Leroy Keyes. If it were up to the 
scouts. O.J. would win by several bro- 
ken tackles. The USC halfback received 


25 out of 26 votes as the No. I draft 
choice, and 10 scouts said Simpson is 
the best collegiate runner they have ever 
seen, 

A total of 50 different collegians drew 
votes from the scouts, who were asked 
to name their II best football players 
in order of preference, regardless of po- 
sition and regardless of the urgent needs 
of their employers. O.J. came as close 
to being unanimous as any player is ever 
likely to. and he would have been ifa sin- 
gle scout had not chosen to have some 
fun, perhaps. The fellow could not re- 
sist playing an old scouting game that 
might be called Obscure Split Endman- 


ship, his first choice being Edward Cross, 
a receiver from Arkansas A M&N in l*ine 
Bluff. Simpson he placed second. 

As much as scouts relish finding a 
rough diamond in the slicks, they agree 
that 1968 is a year for knowns instead 
of unknowns. Simpson and Keyes alone 
would be enough to make this a special 
draft. The argument over their relative 
virtues has almost reached the Security 
Council. All O.J. does is run. 
says the Midwest, while Leroy 
runs, catches and defends. Sure, 
but nobody ever ran like Simp- 
son, says the Pacific Coast, The 
scouts prefer O.J., and one of 
the group, all of whom insisted 
on anonymity, explained why. 

“They're both superb.” he 
said. “The difference is that 
you've seen others like Keyes be- 
fore. Donny Anderson, for in- 
stance. At Texas Tech he was a 
terrific runner, he could catch, 
he punted, and a lot of us al- 
ways felt his best position would 
be free safety. But nobody ever 
suggested he was the best there 
ever was On the other hand, 
you've never seen a guy like 
Simpson. There has never been 
anyone with his combination of 
size, speed, toughness and elu- 
siveness." 

Simpson will be a running 
back, and very possibly the best 
as a pro since Jim Brown. Keyes 
could be a runner, but more 
probably w ill be used as a flank- 
er or defensive back. “Keyes has 
a history of fumbling and get- 
ting hurt,'’ said one scout. "So 
you have to think he can't take 
the wear and tear O.J. can. He's 
going to cost good money, so why risk 
that money on him as a runner? Pul 
him out at flanker or on defense where 
he'll last." 

Simpson's halfback-fullback propor- 
tions (6' 2". 207 pounds), together with 
his authentic speed (9.3) and proved du- 
rability. led one scout to call him, per- 
haps too lavishly, a combination of Jim 
Brown and Gale Sayers. O.J. has com- 
fortably carried as much as 212 pounds; 
he weighed 210. in fact, when he ran a 
leg of use's world-record 440-yard re- 
lay two springs ago. It is the endurance 
of such a fast man that keeps amazing 
the pro scouts. Speedy backs, histori- 

coniinued 


THE BEST COLLEGE FOOTBALL PLAYERS OF 1968 

Here, in the order oj the votes they received and showmn the 
positions ihev would prohahty play as pros, are the scouts' 
top 26 selections enough for a fust round of the draft 


1 , O. J. Simpson, USC 

Running Back 

2. Leroy Keyes, Purdue 

Flanker 

3. Ted Kwalick. Penn St 

Tight End 

4. Ron Sellers. Florida St. 

Hanker 

5. Jim Seymour. Notre Dame 

Split End 

6. Larry Smith, Florida 

Running Back 

7. Terry Hanratty. Notre Dame 

Quarterback 

8. Ted Hendricks. Miami 

Defensive End 

9. George Kunz. Notre Dame 

Otfensivc Tackle 

10. Ji>e Greene. N Texas St. 

Defensive Tackle 

1 1. Paul Gipson. Houston 

Running Back 

12. Bob Douglass, Kansas 

Quarterback 

1 3. Rufus Mayes. Ohio St. 

Olfensive Tackle 

14. Bill Stanfill, Georgia 

Defensive End 

15. Mercury Morns, W. Tex. Si 

Running Buck 

16. Bob Klein. USC 

' ight End 

17. Greg Cook. Cincinnati 

Quarterback 

18. Rolf Krueger, Texas A&M 

Defensive Tackle 

19. Jerry Levins. SMU 

Flanker 

20. Bill Enyart. Oregon St. 

I. me backer 

21. Richmond Flowers, Tenn. 

Flanker 

22. Warren Hankslun, Tulane 

Running Back 

2.3. Dave Foley, Ohio St. 

Offensive Tackle 

24- Edward Cross. Ark. AM&N 

Flanker 

25. Chris Gilbert, Texas 

Running Back 

26. Ross Montgomery. TCU 

Running Back 
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cally. have never carried the ball much, 
but McKay has run Simpson like Hal 
the Coinpiiicr. Since transferring to USC 
from City College of San Francisco in 
1 967, Simpson has never carried less than 
17 times in a game, which used to be plen- 
ty. and has gone as high as 47. This has 
been done against consistently stern op* 
ponents--the likes of Notre Dame. 
Michigan State, Texas. UCLA who 
had sworn on old copies of the NCAA 
Gimif that they would stop him. 

Last Saturday was a typical example. 
USC faced Calilbrma. which came into 
Los Angeles with the nation's No. 3 de- 
fense overall and the top defense against 
scoring- Cal had allowed only 5.6 points 
per game. It was a burly team led by a 
sure All-America middle guard. Ed 
White, and it had begun to scent faint- 
ly but distinctly the Ro.se Bowl. But 
O.J. kept on doing his thing, which is 
almost single-handedly keeping the Tro- 
jans ahead in their grinding, burden- 
some task of trying to defend their na- 
tional championship with a team that 
is not as strong as last year's. 

USC started the game as if it intend- 
ed to run O.J. about 95 times and do 
nothing else He carried the first six plays 
on a hot. clear day before 80.871. all of 
it power stulf right into the heart of the 
Cal defense. There was little letup for 
him through three quarters, as usual, 
and he tinished with 164 yards in 31 car- 
ries and two touchdowns, his 16th and 
I7ih of the season, one of them on a 
bursting 39-yard run just when he had 
begun to look weary and battered. Simp- 
son's hammering inside enabled the Tro- 
jan offense to destroy the Bears with 
some of Quarterback Steve Sogge's fin- 
est passing of the year. Overall. USC 
was at ns best of the season while run- 
ning up a 35 3 lead and winning 35-17. 
Simpson .sat out the whole last quarter. 

The pro scouts have stopped thinking 
about O.J.'s statistics they don't have 
to anymore — but some totals and com- 
parisons arc worth noting. In only 17 
varsity games he has run for 2.754 yards. 
No runnel in history has gained that 
much ground in two full seasons. This 
season he has gained 1,211 yards and 
will very likely break the one-year NCAA 
rushin.g record of 1.570. When his 
achievement.s are compared to those of 
college fooiball's most famous runners, 
the results arc shocking. One thinks of 
Red Grange as having been tackled 
twice, maybe three times, during his 


whole Galloping Ghost career at Illi- 
nois. Well, Simpson, who is four inches 
taller, 37 pounds heavier, and infinitely 
faster than Grange, gained 800 more 
yards than Old 77 got in his best sea- 
son. Next, we remember Michigan's Tom 
Harmon as a tearaway runner of the 
royal order. Old 98. Well, by Simpson's 
fourth game this season (the 14th of his 
major college career), the Trojan had 
more yards than Harmon gained in rfin-e 
years. And then there was Glenn Oavis 
and Doc Blanchard at Army. Old 41 
and Old 35. right? Outside and Inside. 
Well. Simpson's 1.543 yards last year, 
counting the Rose Bowl game, came 
within 119 steps of equaling what Da- 
vis and Blanchard got together in 1945. 
their best season. 

The pro scouts arc not weighing Simp- 
son against ghosts, however, but Simp- 
son against Keyes. It is interesting that 
the two have played against six com- 
mon foes in 1967-68, and only once did 
Keyes outshine O.J. That was last year 
against Michigan State when Simpson 
gained 1 90 yards in 36 carries and scored 
twice, but Keyes ran for 194 yards in 
12 less attempts, caught three passes and 
threw for a touchdown. 

The other games went like this: 

Notre Dame Simpson ran for 150 
yards and scored three touchdowns. 
Keyes gained 27 yards, caught nine pass- 
es and covered Jim Seymour on defense. 

Oregon State — Simpson ground out 
1 88 yards on a muddy field. Keyes made 
74 yards and caught five passes. Both 
USC and Purdue lost. 

Indiana — Simpson gained 128 yards 
and scored twice as USC won. Keyes 
gained 114 yards but fumbled once as 
Purdue lost. 

Northwestern (1968) Simpson ran 
for 189 yards, scoring three touchdowns. 
Keyes gained 96 yards, also scoring three 
times. 

Minnesota (1968)— Simpson went for 
236 yards in 39 carries and scored four 
touchdowns. Keyes got 48 yards in 15 
tries at Minnesota last Saturday and was 
visibly slowed by a knee injury that is 
nagging, though not serious. 

It is these kinds of performances that 
establish Simpson as No. I, period. But 
consider poor- or pretty soon not so 
poor — Leroy. Had he come along at any 
other lime Keyes would be getting as 
many raves as a Caesar at the gales 
of Rome. Twenty-four of the pro scouts 
ranked Keyes as No. 2 on their list 


of choices, and again it must be re- 
membered that these are men who judge 
performance, not press clippings. "If 
Simpson is a mixture of Brown and Say- 
ers, then Keyes is a combination of Char- 
ley Taylor and Bobby Mitchell." says 
one scout in summing up Leroy. "And 
what's so bad abt ut that?" 

It is difficult to find much wrong with 
most of the first-round talent available 
for the draft, a .selection process that is 
going to have some high-pressure mo- 
ments. The pro clubs, regardless of which 
league they are in. draft in the reverse 
order of their won-lost records. At this 
point the Philadelphia Eagles (C-9-0) 
have the first shot at O.J. But because 
of trades the Los Angeles Rams have 
three first-round draft choices. It is 
known the Rams would give Memorial 
Coliseum and throw in Ronald Reagan, 
too. for O.J.. and there is ample spec- 
ulation that they might offer all three 
of their draft picks to the Eagles or what- 
ever team it is that proves the last in- 
deed come first. After O.J. gries Leroy, 
but what will happen then? Here is how- 
the scouts rate (he next best choices, 
and a little bit of what they think: 

• Ted Kwalick, FA‘nn State, tight end: 
best prospect at his position in years. 
Fast for his size (6' 4", 230 pounds) 
and an excellent receiver, "Tight ends." 
says a scout, ‘are hard to come by. 
They are a different breed because they 
must be able to bltKk catch. Kwal- 
ick dtx:s both superbly." 

• Ron Sellers, Florida Stale, flanker: line 
speed, good hands, and a distinct savvy 
about running patterns, since he has 
played in a pro-type offense for three 
years. "Can't miss. He can lly- and 
catch anything." Unquote. 

• Jim Seymour. Notre Dame, split end: 
an ex-hurdler with height and searing 
speed. He has grown stronger and 
learned to catch against brutal double 
coverage. "He takes the ball like he's 
cradling a baby, yet he's got strength," 
a scout says. 

• Larry Smith. L'lorida. running back: 
a slashing type who breaks tackle.s in 
the open or inside, he is a good full- 
back candidate at 6' 4" and 221 pounds, 
has hidden speed and can catch. "T his 
type is really hard to find. For one thing, 
he's white. " notes a scout. 

• Terry Hanratty. Notre Dame, quarter- 
back: three years of starting for the Irish 
and throwing a zillion passes make him 
a treasure. He is big and has a line arm. 
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WHY O.J. RATES AS THE BEST RUNNER OF THEM ALL 


A $tati3Ucal comparison shows how O.J. Simpson outshines the most cetebrateO running backs of other eras. His 7968 
ana career ground-gaining figures are. of course, not yet complete. He has three — and perhaps four — games still to piay 


Height 

Weight 

Speed 

Games played 
Career 

yards rushing 


Best single 
season rushing 

Best Single 
game rushing 

Average carries 
per game 

Average yards 
per game 




RED GRANGE 
ILLINOIS 1923 24 25 


TOM HARMON GLENN DAVIS 

MICHIGAN 1933 39-40 ARMY 1943 44 45 46 


0. J. SIMPSON 
U3C 19$; 58 


A knee injury- against Pittsburgh on Sat- 
urday IS a setback, but his talent is proved 
and the pros are used to weak-kneed 
passers. He is not a unanimous choice 
among quarterbacks, however. Some 
scouts prefer Kansas' Bob Douglass and 
others Greg Cook of Cincinnati or Mar- 
ty Domies of Columbia. 

• Ted Hendricks. Miami, defensive end; 
no one has ever seen a 6' 8" linebacker 
or a defensive end who weighs only 210, 
but in spile of his unusual measurements 
Hendricks gets priority over all other 
defenders because of his agility, mobility 
and strength. “He keeps people away 
from his body, and he's a supreme com- 
ptMiior," one scout says. 

• George Kunz, Notre Dame, offensive 
tackle; he is big (6' 5". 240 pounds) 
and will grow more, say the scouts, and 
his speed (five flat in the 40) is unique 
for interior linemen. “Easily the best at 
his position,” notes one admirer. 

• Joe Greene, North Texas State, de- 
fensive tackle; the more you look at films 
of Greene, the bigger and tougher he ap- 
pears. At 6' 4' and 274 pounds, he is ex- 
tremely agile and can play cither de- 
fensive tackle or end. He is not as spec- 


tacular as Hendricks, but his size makes 
him a must. 

• I’aul Gipson, Houston, running back; 
a fast man who hits quickly, he runs 
low to the ground and breaks tackles. 
A 1.000-yard runner last season. Gip- 
son passed that oncc-magic mark again 
last Saturday. After his performance 
against Georgia the previous week, when 
he tore away from a tough defense for 
230 yards, one of the game officials said. 
“If O.J. is any better, 1 don't know how.” 

Among the other household names 
around the country, some raise doubts 
among the pro scouts. SMU's Jerry Le- 
vias, for example. He is small, but he 
leads the nation in receiving and he has 
a habit of making the big plays, "rif 
go to a pro camp on my own if 1 have 
to." says Levias. To which Dallas Coach 
Tom Landry says. "Levias is just too 
small to play in the pros — but he'll play.” 
There is serious speculation whether Ten- 
nessee's Richmond Flowers, the track 
star, can absorb the bruises of pro foot- 
ball. A work-all-day fullback like Or- 
egon State's Bill (Earthquake) Enyart 
is considered too slow to make it as a 
pro runner but might be a linebacker. 


The scouts arc concerned about Kansas' 
Bob Douglass because he is left-handed 
and all pro offenses arc right-handed. 
And perhaps in the worst position of all 
is Texas' Chris Gilbert, a remarkable ball 
carrier for three years whose ground- 
gaining achievements have topped those 
of such Southwest Conference legends as 
Kyle Rote. John Crow. Jim Swink and 
Doak Walker. On Saturday Gilbert 
became one of the few runners ever to 
crack (he 3.CK)0-yard barrier, and yet the 
scouts believe he may lack the size to 
be a pro running back or ihe hands to 
be a flanker. “Some guys you take 
just because they're athletes.'' one said. 
"Gilbert is like that." 

The poll of the scouts showed one 
last area of agreement. Were it not for 
the merger between the NFL and the 
AFL, this year's draft choices would be 
the highest priced rookies ever, led by 
O. J. Simpson, of course, whose bonus 
would have made those paid to Joe Na- 
math. Tommy Nobis and Donny An- 
derson look like loose change. As it is, 
O.J. won’t have to stand in any soup 
lines. And neither will the rest of those 
royal chaps in a majestic year. end 
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ALOHA TO A TROUBLED SEASON 


Last week's Hawaiian Open climaxed the 19$8 tour, a year in which the Masters ended in debate, a comedian won 
the Open, new faces began to supplant old and the PGA and the touring pros went pffft by ALFRED WRIGHT 


XA/liile that old rascal. Lee Trevino. 
’ * was winning the Hawaiian Inter- 
nationa! Open Invitational golf tourna- 
ment last weekend. Paciltc /I satellite 
was undergoing terrific punishment. 
Hovering somewhere over the equator, 
it had to bounce all that action, all that 
tropical scenery, all that ukulele music, 
as well as the world's longest golf title, 
from Honolulu to Brewster Flat, Wash, 
(from whence it rebounded to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and points east). 
More than that, the overworked satel- 
lite had to relay the last flickering image 
of one of the decade's Sunday afternoon 
television staples, a show that had threat- 
ened to outlast even hd Sullivan: to wit. 
the Professional Golfers' Association's 
weekly tour. 

Now, alas, as it must to all TV shows, 
the last great Nielsen has come to the 
PGA tour we have learned to love. Here- 
after. in the immutable formula of tele- 
vision, pretty much the same old show 
with the same characters will appear next 
year under another name- that of the 
American Professional Golfers. All dur- 
ing the Hawaiian Open you could sense 
the fading out of the old. the ringing in 
of the new. It was not just that the early 
leaders had names like Ken Ellsworth. 
Dick Lotz and Mac McLendon. Poor 
Gardner Dickinson, who has the over- 
whelming task of getting the new orga- 
nization under way by early January, 
seemed to be interrupted last week in the 
middle of every backsw ing by a fresh dis- 
patch from the mainland announcing 
some new threat from the PGA over the 
mass defection of the players. 

As it expires, the PGA tour is any- 
where from 35 to 45 years old, depend- 
ing on whether you date its birth from 
those first haphazard winter tournaments 
with Walter Hagen. Mac Smith and 
Lighthorse Harry Cooper or the more 
formalized circuit of a few years later 
with Paul Runyan. Horton Smith and 
the Dutra brothers. Whatever its offi- 


cial age. the PGA tour went out in one 
of the zaniest. most controversial, form- 
defying years of its lifetime. 

Consider what happened in the three 
major championships. The Masters in 
April almost had to go to the Supreme 
Court for a decision. Roberto DeVi- 
cenzo. who had tied winner Bob Goal- 
by after a shamelessly dramatic final 
round, was disqualified for signing a 
faulty scorecard. Then came June and 
the U.S. Open, where a guy from some 
sand-swept course in West Texas out- 


talked and outplayed all the golfing mil- 
lionaires with private jets. In just four 
days at Rochester. Lee Trevino, with a 
tw'O-bit hustler's swing and his belly 
hanging over his belt buckle, moved the 
game of golf from the country club grill 
room to the hamburger drive-in. wise- 
cracks and all. Finally, there was the 
PGA. played in the midsummer furnace 
of central Texas. While Texans w-ere 
withering into prunes under their Stet- 
sons. an oldtimer named Julius Boros 
Just ambled along to victory when he 
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should luivc hcon rocking d'Aay on some 
vcriinda sipping Cicriiol on the rocks. 
It was that kind of year. 

There 'Acre, of course. 42 otfier tour- 
nainenis along the way fcounting next 
tnonih’sC'a.iun Classic, which rings down 
the curiam on professional golf for I96K). 
Perhaps the most predictable aspect of 
the tour was that six of these events 
wcni to Biilv Casper, the world's hcsi 
lournamem golfer at the moment. .\f- 
ter !4 years on ihe ti>ur the only sign of 
wear and tear on Casper is a smattering 
t»f gray at the temples. I ike his idol. 
Boros. Casper has such a free-and-easy 
swing It look.s us if It should lust him 
through the remainder of the 20lli cen- 
tury Ihis year it has won him better 
than S200.tXX). which is close to S50.00() 
more than Jack Nicklaus in second place. 
■‘I just feel good." Casper explains in 
his serene way. “I want to keep going 
on the way Boros docs " 

h xcepi lor Casper, who was a bit moa* 
greedy than ihc rest, the fashion this 
year was to wm two tournameni.s, pre- 
ferably back to back. George Knudson. 
the Canadian, set the style in Ari7ona 
during l-ebruary when he won at PIuh;- 
nix and I'ucson. B> May, Bob Lunn 
had done it at Memphis and Atlanta. 
Bob Lunn.’ Lor the bencrit of those who 
have not been minding their I'V sets. 
Bob I unn is the new King Kong of 
golf, replacingsemirc'ired Cicorge Bayer. 
The ground trembles a bit when he lum- 
bers down the fairway, and. like most 
of the horde of earnest young men who 
are callously shoving the Souchaks and 
the Lmstcrwalds and the Kosburgs into 
country club jobs, he can hit the ball 
out of sight and pim like a pool shark. 

Came August, and back-to-back vic- 
tories went to siuncone we could all rec- 
ognize Jack Nicklaus- Jack had been 
there all the time, plodding along in sec- 
ond or third place and scaring ilic Icad- 
cr> half to death, but it was not until he 
reached the VVestern Open in Chicago 
that he was able to win. repeating the fol- 
lowing week at the .American Golf Clas- 
sic in Akron. I aier that month it was 
Bob Murphy's turn at Philadelphia and 
the Ihundcrbird C lassie m New Jersey 
Murphy had been the amateur champion 
back in 1965. so he was not exactly a 
stranger to the public, but a rookie pro 


winning two m a row was like a hippie 
heading up the junior chamber of com- 
merce- possible, but highly unlikely, 
particularly for someone with an appe- 
tite that puts his \!unsingwear under 
the most intense strain. Linally. in Oc- 
tober. still another rookie named Bob 
Bob Dickson, last year's amateur cham- 
pion broke into the winner's circle w ith 
a victory at the Haig, 

A record number of golfers. 12 in all. 
earned more than SI(X).(K)0 this year, in- 
cluding F rank Beard, who did it without 
winning a single tournament, and the man 
w ho supposedly had such a poor year. Ar- 
nold Palmer In the welter of unfamiliar 
names that occupy the golf news these 
days. Palmer s appears so seldom that a 
few may think he has been in hiding in 
South .Ameiica. Yet 1968 was not all 
tlial bad. 1 rue. he missed the cut at the 
Masters, and there is that agoni/ingly 
poignant memory of him teeing off with 
a couple of amateurs in the bottom-most 
pairing of the L'.S. Given on the final day. 
But he also won two rich and widely sep- 
arated tournaments the Bob Hope in 
early Lebruary and the Kemper Open 
in September. There was also the ex- 
cruciating moment w-hen Arnold stood 
up to an eight-foot putt on the 72nd 
green that would have tied him with 
Boros for the !*(iA, the only maior cham- 
pionship Palmer has never won. Sadly, 
like so many of [’aimer's putts llicsc 
days. It refused to drop. Nonetheless, 
he will) hetter than SI 00.000 for Ihe ump- 
teenth time, leaving him in seventh place. 
And he has been the biggest celebrity in 
sport for so long he already ranks with 
the Standard Oil Company, the Inter- 
national Olympic Commiilcc and the 
Imperial Cierman Army as one of man- 
kind's institutional landmarks, No one 
need worry about Palmer. 

And so. as the sun set behind fabled 
old I>iamond Head last Sunday after- 
noon. the time had come to say fare- 
well to (he good old PCi.A. The Ha- 
waiians sped it on Us way with tradi- 
tional native ceremony, blessing every- 
thing in sight, including the golfers, (he 
papaya and the okolchao. Everyone sang 
■I/oho Oi\ and there was scarcely a dry 
eye from Koko Head to Barbers i’omt. 
It was a touching moment all right, but 
there must be forgiveness for some of 


the golfers if their minds were clscwhcre. 

A few. like Dickinson. Jack Nicklaus 
and I rank ikard, must get the APG on 
Its feet and moving b\ the end of the 
year. So far they have an adminisirative 
director, a tournament director, a I'V 
man. a lawyer, a few dollars in the bank 
and a temporary ottiec on Park ,-\ venue 
in midtown Manhattan. They also have 
enough promises from sponsors to lun 
a weekly lour well into the middle of 
1969. a tour that will he hardly distin- 
guishable in cither players, money or lo- 
cales from the year just past. Howcvci, 
and a very big however mdcctl. a venge- 
ful and litigious-nimded PCiA is lurking 
in ilic background threatening ti' slap 
subpivcnas on anyone who tees it up. 
As they left their island paradise last 
week, llic professional golfers needed all 
the blessings they could get. end 
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NOW RING IN A NEW 

CENTURY 


Once the patsy of the NFL. the Century Division, led by Cleveland and 
St. Louis, has been flexing an impressive set of muscles by TEX MAULE 


F i)r u while early in the season il 
lookeil as if no one woiilil win the 
Century Division title. I he C Icvelanil 
Rixmns and the St. I.ouis C ardinals, 
picked to linish one-two. each lost twe* 
of their tirst three itantes to create a three- 
way lie for lirsl with the New Orleans 
Saints. .1 sect'nd-year expansion team. 
I he fourth C entury team, the Pittsburgh 



Sleclcrs. lost all three tif its names. The 
division seemed easily the worst of the 
I'ourinlhcNI I . Of seven mterdisiMoiial 
games ( enlti/y teams lost st\. onK a 
Ness Orleans victory over Washington 
saving (hem liom a whitessash. 

Sineelhcn the picture has changed dra- 
matiealls. 1 he C ardinals U'sl l(’ l^allas. 
then sson four in a rosy bclorc ty mg I’llls- 
hufgh last ueek. The Hrovsns heat i’ltts- 
hiirgh, lost 10 St I isuis and have since 
sson four straight, including a rousing 
victory over the Hallimorc Colls and an 
impressive rout of San f rancisco. The 
Saints have been in contention in most 
of their games on the strength of the 
league's most aggressive pass defense, 
and might he considered a dark-horse 
candidate for the cross n had they not 
lost Quarterback Billy Kilmer tsso weeks 
ago with a broken ankle. 

The Browns and Cardinals were re- 
vived in the same way by the replace- 
ment of a veteran L|iiurterback with a 
younger man. The Cardinals started the 
season with young Jim Hart, who played 
all of the iy67 season and demonstrated 
the fallibility of youth by throwing .10 
interceptions. After the Cardinals lost 
their first two games, to Los Angeles 
and San Lrancisco. Coach Charley W in- 
ner benched Hart for veteran Charley 
Johnson, who commuted to the games 
from his .Army post. Johnson, however, 
came a cropper against the Dallas Cow- 
boys in the fourth game of the season 
and was replaced by Hart in the second 
half. Hart could not salvage a victory, 
but his performance was steady enough 
SI* that he has started every game since 
then. 

■‘He has matured,” one club otlicial 
said last week after Mart had thrown 
three touchdown passes to tie the Stccl- 
ers. ■'Me diK’sn't try to force his passes 
when he sees double coverage and he is 
finding his secondary receivers better 
than he did last season. And his pro- 
tection has been good." 

I he Browns began i heir recovery when 
Coach Blanton Collier, after two sleep- 
less nights of soul-searching, decided to 
replace ITank Ry an, the longtime t Icve- 
land quarterback, with Bill Nclscn, a 
newcomer whom they obtained from the 
Steelers. Under Ryan, the Browns had 
looked unimpressive against the Saints 
in their opening victory, then had lost 

Phoning upst^lrs to Cleveland scoots. Quarter- 
back Nelsen gels a line on the Saints' defense. 



decisively to the Dallas Cowboys in Dal- 
las and to the Los .-\ngeles Rams in 
their home opener. 

■Ryan wasn't moving the team.” Col- 
lier said. .After the Ram loss. Collier hud- 
dled with some of his assistants and with 
Brown Owner Art Modell for more than 
.10 minutes in a room off the dressing 
quarters. Two day.s later he announced 
that Nclscn would start against i’ltts- 
burgh. Nelsen. a 27-year-old. six-year 
veteran from the University of Southern 
California, has been the Browns' quar- 
terback ever since. 

.Although Collier made no explicit crit- 
icism of Ryati. it was obvious that frank 
was relying too heavily on long passes, 
often ignoring the short patterns that 
were part of the Cleveland battle strat- 
egy. Nelsen. on the other hand, is sat- 
isfied with short gains if they arc con- 
ceded by the defense. He has used all of 
the good corps of Brown receivers, and 
his approach to the passing game has 
made receivers such as the big tight end. 
\1ilt Morin, much more etl'eclivc. 

Nclscn beat his old teammates, the 
.Steelers, and produced Cleveland's big- 


gest score to that point, a .11 24 victory. 
He had a weak tirst half against St. 
Luuis in his next game hut rallied in 
the second half as the Browns lost 
27 21. Then he led the club to four vic- 
tories in a row, over Baltimore. .Atlanta. 
San Lrancisco and New Orleans, 

.-\flcr last week's victory over the 
Saints. Collier appeared delighted with 
his quaricrbaek. Nclscn completed only 
10 of 24 passes, but four of them went 
for touchdowns. He also called a pre- 
ci.se and knowledgeable game. 

“I like a quarterback wh»* will keep 
making the short gams." Collier said, 
■■f'our yards here, live there, four more, 
then maybe 10 or 12. You keep the ball 
that way. and if the opportunity for the 
bomb presents itself you lake it.” 

Nelsen assumed the leadership of the 
Brown olTcnse with surprising aplomb. 
Ryan had been the quarterback for six 
years, and it might have been expected 
that the Brown veterans would resent 
his being set down for a quarterback 
who only joined the team this season. 
But Nelscn's easy confidence averted this 
danger, 

roniinued 
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"Me lakes charge in the huddle.” Col- 
lier explained "He'-sa psychologisl who 
knows how to handle players." Collier 
filed Olio Oraham. the former Cleveland 
quarlcrbaek. as a similar type. “Dub 
Jones, who was a line receiver on those 
teams, once told me that the players al- 
ways believed that Olio would come up 
vMih the big play when they needed it," 
Collier said. “This team has something 
of that feeling about Nelsen." 

Neken rs calm ahoul his n.se lo rel- 
aiive glory. “I always felt that 1 could 
do II if I had the chance." he now says. 
“I don'i mean lo sound arrogani. but 
all quarterbacks have to believe in ihem- 
selves " 

■ Hill generates excilemcnl." says Gene 
Mickerson. who has played guard tor 
the club for II years. "\'ou can'l be- 
lieve whal's going on. lie tells me to 
hold my man out a little longer and. 
you know. I will." Jim Houston, a nine- 



year linebacker, agrees with Mickerson. 
“Hill brings out the extra in a player." 
he says. ‘ He’s interested m trying lo 
propel our inertia. Hus conlident at- 
titude and it's not civckmcss carries 
over to the defense, too. \Ne know he'll 
make the big play eventually, Thai's the 
kind of feeling we have now," he said. 
“The atmosphere is that much .short of 
a championship. " He held up his lin- 
gers. a couple of inches apart. 

The Brownsstruggledagamsl the 49ers 
in the first half of the game on the Coast 
two weeks ago, trailing by 14 .J at one 
time. “The defense knew Rill was hav- 
ing trouble in the first quarter.” Hous- 
ton said. “We iusl hung in there be- 
cause we knew he would pul some points 
on the scoreboard " 

Roth the Browns ami the Cardinals 
can partly blame their slow starts on ex- 
tensive reshullling of personnel. In both 
eases, some of that came about because 
of internal dinicuilies. Racial dissension 
(SI. .luly 29). general inepiiiudc and ad- 
vancing age caused the Cardinals to 
make several trades. Defensne Back Jim- 
my Rurson went to Washington. De- 
fensive End Joe Robb to Detroit. De- 
fensive Tackle Sam Silas to New York. 
Prentice (iauil. an eight-year running 
back who played 14 games in 1967, re- 
tired. along with Bill koman. an ex- 
cellent linebacker wlio bad played nine 
years for the Cardinals. 

Winner, in effect, rebuilt his enure de- 
fense. with only three of 1 1 players re- 
maining in the positions they had oc- 
cupied m 1967 fo complicate his prob- 
lem. veteran Strong Safely Jerry Stovall 
missed the first six games of ihe year. 
W inner first tried Mike Barnes. a. second- 
year defensive back, then Chuck I alour- 
elte. a puniei-kick return specialist, m 
Stovall’s position, but neither of ihem 
showed enough ability to cope with liic 
wiles of a good tight end Monty Stick- 
les of New Orleans caught four pas.scs 
for 80 yards against them, and Mill Mo- 
rin had a delightful afternoon, catching 
eight passes for 151 yards. 

a\ rookie middle linebacker. Jamte 
Rivers, has pri’gresscd so rapidly ihal 
he stands a reasonable chance of being 
named Rookie of the 't ear. He nude mis- 
takes early on. although he turned both 
New Orleans games in the Cardinals' 
favor with key plays. In the fust game 
he blocked a Saints’ field-goal allcnipi 
and m the second diagnosed a fake licld- 
goal attempt and tackled the ballcarrier 


for a two-yard los.s to give the Cards pos- 
session. Rivers was injured slightly las' 
week but should be ready for the Cards' 
crucial game against Baltimore this 
Sunday. 

Johnny Roland, the superb running 
back who generated most of the ground 
power for the team until lie was injured 
late in 1967, started slowly this year, gin- 
gerly testing an operation i>n his knee. 
But he was strong against Philadelphia, 
scored the tying it>uchdowii against ihc 
Sicelcrs and seems back at full speed 
Ik has been lielpcd by the recent emer- 
gence of W illis Crenshaw whose ptucni 
running has given opponenis stmicone 
else to look out for 

W nil the defense gaming tohesion and 
confidence Irom week to week and with 
ILiri. behind fine blocking, growing m 
stature as a quaricrhack. the Cardinals 
arc poised for a good stretch run. If it 
were not for the comparable improve- 
incnl of Cleveland, they miglil be clear- 
cut favorites to take the division and 
give the Dallas Cowboys a respectable 
tussle lor the raslern Ct>nfercnce clianv 
pionship. 

Bui the Browns, too. have begun to 
demonstrate impressive muscle m areas 
other than quarterback. They were dealt 
a severe blow before the season started 
when Ross l ichincr. a veteran defenstve 
back, and John W o(>lcn. one of the stead- 
iest blockers in the league at guard, were 
pul on waivers after an altercation that 
liad racial overtones. I'lie ofTense lost 
another key blocker when I ullbark br- 
ine Cirecn injured a knee against Los An- 
geles m the first cxhibilion game Green, 
who has almost fully recovered, played 
a few minutes last week: meanwhile, nei- 
ther of Ihc men who have tried to re- 
place him Charley Harraway or Ctiar- 
he 1 eigh. who never played college foot- 
ball has Ivccn particularly effective 
Harraway is a fair blocker hut slow out 
of ilie starting bl(x:ks, and Leigh simply 
lacks experience Wlicn Gary Collins, 
one of the best wide receivers m ilic 
league, went out for the season with a 
shoulder separation, the Brown oflcnsc 
was in shambles 

It took lime to til the new personnel 
into the scheme of things, and n was 
not iinlil Nelsen took over that the of- 
fense began to function as a unit Ncl- 
sen could accept a rush a bit better than 
Ryan, because he has a quicker iclcasc. 
and he did not miss Collins as much, 
since he uses all of his receivers about 
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Before you buy the new 1969 Imperial, 
or any luxury car, 
find out what goes into it. 


One very important thing goes into any 
luxury car you buy. You. Another thing is 
six or more thousand dollars of your money. 
Two very good reasons for finding out what 
else goes into any luxury car. 

We make one of three U.S. luxury cars. 
The Imperial. And thus year, we’ve put some 
very interesting things into it. 

Like more room. Inside. And under the 
hood for power equipment. 

Imperial has the biggest passenger-car 
engine Chrysler’s ever built. But not brute 
power. It’s built to run as quietly and 
smoothly as possible. 

To add ride smoothness, we use torsion 
bars on the front. Which tend to take the 
sway out of highway driving, 'i’hey’re 
cushioned with rubber so they won’t 
transmit road vibrations. 

And to compound the smoothness, 

Lc Karon -l-Door Hardtop 


Imperial has the most luxurious seats we’ve 
ever put into a car. Split bench seats with 
center armrests, bucket seats, reclining 
passenger seats. 

And you can choose options like a sepa- 
rate rear seat heater and defroster. Or a 
headlight time delay that lets you leave the 
lights on when you park. (They turn off 
automatically once you’re in the house.) 
You can have stereo with 5 speakers instead 
of 4. A lot of things that may sound 
relatively small. 

But they’re not. It’s little things that 
make luxury cars different from one another. 

So, before you spend six or more thousand 
dollars for any luxury car, find out how 
much luxury that money will buy. Spend 
some time with the 1969 Imperial. 

I M P E l\l A L 
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All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 



Johnnie Wklker Red 

(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 
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equally. Eppic Barney, Collins' rcplace- 
meni, lacks Collins’ height and size but 
has more speed and has been a good re- 
ceiver for Nelscn. Morin, who was 
slowed hy injuries last season, came into 
his «iwn with Nelscn calling his pattern 
both short and deep. Morin caught two 
touchdown passes against the 4yers and 
one last Sunday against New Orleans. 

The Browns, then, are operating with- 
out eight starters tYt>ni the 1967 season 
in which they won the Century Divi- 
sion championship. They are Quarter- 
back Ryan, replaced by Nelscn; I.ine- 
backer John Brewer (Boh Matheson); 
.Safetyman Tichtner (Mike Mowell, 
moved from cornerback and replaced 
by second-year man Ben Davis); Woo- 
ten (second-year man John Demarie): 
Defensive hnd l^aul Wiggin (Ron Sni- 
dow. obtained from Washington): Cireen 
(Harraway or Leigh): Collins (Barney); 
and Defensive End Bill Glass, out for 
the season with broken ribs (second-year 
man Jack Gregory). 

Leroy Kelly, who is a cinch to win 
the rushing title now that Gale Sayers 
IS out for the season, has become more 
elTective under Nelscn, whose short pass- 
ing game opens up running space for 
him. .Against San I rancisco. Kelly was 
u.sed judiciously and had his best day 
of the season, rushing for 174 yards: 
last week he gained 1 27 yards and scored 
three limes. 

In the battle for the title, the advan- 
tage lies with Cleseland. I.ast week’s 2k 
2S lie with Pittsburgh puts the Cardi- 
nals. in effect, half a game behind the 
Browns with only five left to play. The 
Cardinals get another crack at the 
Browns in St. l.ouis in the last game of 
the season, but they also have a more dif- 
licult schedule because it includes .Sun- 
day’s game against Baltimore. The Car- 
dinals’ other three games are with the 
f-alcons, Steclers and Giants, while the 
Browns have the .Steclers, T.agles. Cii- 
ants and Redskins, Should the Browns 
continue to play as they have in recent 
weeks, the Cardinals would have to win 
the rest of their games, including both 
the crucial one with highly favored Bal- 
timore and the season-ender against the 
Browns. But no matter which team 
comes out on top. the Century Division 
has achieved a surprising recovery. The 
Cowboys may be shiKked in the Eastern 
Conference playoff on Dec. 21. wheth- 
er that takes place in St. Louis or 
Cleveland. end 



Butt«iiq>yourovercoat 
whenthewindisfree. ' 
lake good care cd'yoiir coll 
belong tome, 
^Gordon. 
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Thoughtful Innovator, budding administrator and embattled 
coach, Alex Hannum has become a force in pro basketball. 
Here he begins his storjr, from early small>town days to his 
struggle to keep a new league’s franchise alive in Oakland 


rVE BARELY BEGUN TO FIGHT 

by ALEX HANNUM with FRANK DEFORD 


I was never anylhing more than a jour- 
neyman player in {he pros. The most 
I ever averaged was 7.5 points a game 
and the most 1 ever made was S9.000 a 
year. Near the end 1 just hung on be- 
cause I was hooked. 1 loved basketball 
and I loved the life. 1 kept telling my- 
self one more year, just one more, and 
then I'll quit and go back to California 
and devote myself full-time to the con- 
tracting business. Then, all of a sudden 
in the middle of the 1956-57 season, 
which was surely really going to be the 
last one more year. Ben Kerncr. the St. 
Louis owner, ran out of coaches and 
got stuck with me. just because I was 
there, sitting on the bench. 

The irony is, Kerncr didn’t want me 
as his coach, but I was the only coach 
ever to wm him a championship. For 
my part, I had never even considered be- 
coming a coach until I was one. it had 
been enough for me just to try to stay 
in the league. 


I had come into the pros out of the 
University of Southern California in 
1948. at a lime when, as now, there were 
two leagues— the National League and 
the Basketball Association of America. It 
was chaos. Whole teams jumped leagues. 
You could obtain a franchise with one 
phone call to Chicago and $1,000. It 
was also a players' market, the last time 
we’ve had that until today. 

The Oshkosh All-Stars of the National 
League promised me the fantastic sal- 
ary of SI 1.000, and 1 grabbed it. The rea- 
son 1 say 1 never made over S9,000 is 
simple. I never got all of the SI 1,000. I 
moved after that in what was fairly rap- 
id succession to Anderson (Ind.), Syra- 
cuse, Baltimore. Rochester, Milwaukee. 
Fort Wayne and St. Louis. At Roch- 
ester in 1954. Owner-Coach Lester Flar- 
rison suggested I take a S500 cut to 
$6,500. I held out for a S500 raise but 
eventually agreed to sign. Fine, said Har- 
rison, and promptly sent me a new con- 


tract for S5,250. the maximum possible 
25'V cut. Moreover. I was notified in 
the accompanying letter that 1 was to 
be fined S25 for every day I had missed 
training camp, so it all was to come to 
less than S5.000, take it or leave it, I de- 
cided to take it — what else could you 
do if you wanted to stay in pro bas- 
ketball?— but 1 also sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Maurice PodololT (and the copy 
to Harrison) pleading for some com- 
passion. I never received so much as an 
acknowledgement from the league office 
or from Rochester. 1 was frozen out. 
So I just went back to learning more 
about the construction business. 

Then one day, about a third of the 
way through the season, completely out 
of the blue I got a call from Kerncr 
of the Milwaukce-soon-to-be-St. Louis 
Hawks. He couldn’t really offer me a nor- 
mal seasonal contract. Now all he could 
offer me was a day rate. $40 and change 
per dienu once I could get to wherever 
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the team was. I took the job and when 
I walked in and met the team the guy I 
was replacing came over and handed 
me a little bag with my uniform in it. 
Was it clean? 1 asked. No. he said. I'd 
have to get it cleaned myself. That was 
It. I was back in the NBA. 

Ben told me later that he had bought 
the rights to me for 5500 down and an- 
other S500 if I lasted 30 days. So Mil- 
waukee was definitely my high-water 
mark as a pro — imagine Ben Kerner pay- 
ing an extra S500 to keep Alex Hannum! 

The nadir was not long in following. 
We moved to St. Louis the next year, 
but after that season Ben thanked me 
for my services and handed me my re- 
lease. 1 always appreciated that kind of 
treatment. I've never cut a player I 
didn't talk to first. 

I caught on next with Fort Wayne 
and was there a few games in the fall of 
’56 when I stopped one night for a beer 
after a movie. ’‘I'm sorry. Alex," the bar- 
tender said- He had ju.si learned on tele- 
vision that the Pistons had pul me on 
waivers. The next night, Fred Zollncr, 
the owner and a kind man who deserves 
an NBA title, went out of his way to 
see me and console me, but that was a 
hard task. I was 33 years old, bald be- 


fore my lime, out of a job and stuck in 
Fort Wayne. Ind. with a wife and two 
daughters and all sensible hope for reg- 
ular employment 2.000 miles away in 
California. 

But then, the very next day. I got 
word that Kerner would pick me up 
again and bring me back to the Hawks. 
Of course, it was explained. I could not 
expect Kerner ever again to be such a 
mad spendthrift where my talents were 
concerned- The days of buying me for 
$500 were gone. Kerner would, however, 
pick me up for nothing if I lasted out 
the five-day waiver period. 1 did. 

A few weeks later i was coach of the 
Hawks. A year later wc were champions. 
Ten years after that Ben Kerner sold 
the Hawks for $3 million, and I became 
a substantial owner myself of a new team 
in a new league. Don't tel! me things 
can't turn around fast in basketball. 
Don’t tell me the Oakland Oaks and 
the American Basketball Association 
can't make it. 

A lot of people think \ was crazy to 
leave the shelter of the NBA for the vi- 
sion of the ABA- But I am not naive. I 
know there are too many basketball fran- 
chises now and I expect there will be a 
dramatic readjustment. 1 am not look- 


ing at this through rose-colorcd glasses. 
For instance. I met one ABA owner, Ar- 
thur Brown of the New York Nets, for 
the first lime, and he asked me what I 
thought he ought to do. 1 told him point- 
blank: fold his learn but hold on to his 
territorial rights until he can get an ad- 
equate arena in which he can compete 
for the New York market. 

I know that some people in the ABA 
arc rooting for an eventual merger with 
the NBA but I realize that possibility is 
very remote, because the San F'rancisco 
Warriors would be very reluctant lo en- 
ter into a merger deal that would let 
the Oaks stay in business. 1 have got to 
hope simply that our whole league can 
grow and improve, and eventually 
achieve peace and parity with the NBA, 
a scparatc-bul-cqual status with a com- 
mon draft. After that who knows what 
will happen? 

I appreciate, too. that the NBA is 
going to fight hard to prevent this. Frank- 
lin Mieuli of the Warriors dragged the 
Oaks through two long and costly suits 
before Rick Barry was finally permitted 
to play with u.s. Kick and Pat Boone 
went lo North Carolina to try to sign 
our first draft choice. Bob Kauffman of 
Guilford College. Kauffman’s lawyer 
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had promised the Oaks that Kauffman 
would listen to their offer, but when 
Rick got to Carolina he found the law- 
yer had succumbed to NBA cunning and 
had already delivered the kid to the Se- 
attle SuperSonics. 

If they didn't already know, everybody 
in the ABA found out how slick the 
NBA Can be when Elvin Hayes signed 
with the NBA about as quickly as Kauff- 
man. 1 appreciate what formidable com- 
pwtition we have in the talent battle be- 
cause the one man responsible for get- 
ting Hayes was that old wizard from 
Philadelphia. Eddie Gottlieb, who is like 
a favorite uncle of mine. 

So I know the fight I have on my 
hands. But I had to accept this chal- 
lenge to come to Oakland. If 1 didn't, 
and 10 years from now there were still 
two leagues and teams operating in both 
Oakland and San Francisco, I wouldn't 
be able to stop kicking myself. 

Oakland provides me with the total 
commitment to a franchise that 1 have 
been searching for. ! have a fine salary 
and was presented with 15^^; of the out- 
standing 20,000 shares. Barry holds a 
similar percentage. The only other sub- 
stantial owners are Ken Davidson, the 
chairman of the board and majority 
stockholder, and Pat Boone, the presi- 
dent. We also have a top staff — headed 
by Bruce Hale and Scotty Stirling, who 
was general manager of the Oakland 
Raiders and knows the business of sport 
— but m the final analysis the Oakland 
Oaks are my responsibility, and that is 
the way I want it to be. 

I have been searching for this oppor- 
tunity for a decade; or. in a real sense, 
for all my life. My father w as a small busi- 
nessman. a rug cleaner, and even as a lit- 
tle boy I always looked forward to run- 
ning my own business. That was where 
my contracting work wa.s leading me 
when circumstances conspired to keep 
me in basketball. I almost surely would 
have stayed in the NBA. too. if it had 
not been for some bad timing. So I have 
no intention of turning on my old league 
just because I have left it for an op- 
portunity. 

I have always operated on the phi- 
losophy that my behavior should be man- 
aged by these priorities: first, what is 
best for basketball; second, what is best 
for my league; third, for my team; fourth, 
for myself- It ha.s, then, always partic- 
ularly annoyed me that so many college 
coaches have gone intentionally out of 


their way to knock the pro game. 1 get 
angrier yei when NBA teams repicatcdly 
turn around and hire their worst critics 
for positions of authority. This has been 
especially foolish, since the NBA has tra- 
ditionally produced the finest and most 
intelligent gentlemen in professional 
sports. Maybe the NBA has acted cheap- 
ly sometimes, and maybe stupidly, but 
it has never been bush, because the play- 
ers would never let ii get that way. The 
class of pro basketball has always been 
its players. 

The league would rather present out- 
siders with authority, though. As a coach 
I was used, and 1 was denied chances to 
maneuver. In fact, the more I achieved 
as a coach, the more my success in that 
position seemed to militate against my 
being considered for executive respon- 
sibility. The NBA manages to keep its 
coaches pinned down as if they were 
under the reserve clause, too. When my 
contract legally expired at Syracuse in 
1963. for instance, and 1 became the 
San Francisco coach, the Warriors were 
required to pay an indemnity to the Na- 
tionals. I was used to such things and. 
in fact, was accustoming myself to trav- 
eling around as much as a coach as I 
had as a player. From my first coach- 
ing job in St. Louis in 1956 I went to 
Wichita. Syracuse. San Francisco. Phil- 
adelphia and Oakland. 

The switch from Syracuse to San Fran- 
cisco, however, helped me decide that 1 
should get into management along with 
coaching. In the last few years 1 have 
had more negotiations with more cities 
than Ringling Bros, Two years before 
the Lakers moved to Los Angeles I w rote 
President Podoloff strongly suggesting 
that the NBA should put a team in L.A. 

1 recommended potential owners, too. 
In I960, when it was obvious the league 
Ha.s going to expand. 1 was involved in 
trying to get a franchise in Denver, w hich 
I have always considered a potentially 
great basketball city, I would coach, with 
a piece of the action, and Johnny Dee. 
who IS now the Notre Dame coach, 
would be the general manager. Nego- 
tiations broke down, however, and we 
never did make a serious bid. The NBA 
awarded the franchise to Chicago for 
around 5200,000. The recent sale of the 
club (now the Baltimore Bullets) sug- 
gests that the franchise I wanted for 
Denver is now worth well over $2 mil- 
lion. That's a l.OOO^’,' profit in seven 
years. The L.A. franchise has returned 


even more. I think I had the right idea. 

Houston was another possibility 1 con- 
sidered. The NBA was committed to an 
orderly expansion, with its I Ith franchise 
to be awarded for the 1968-69 season. 
1 decided to take a short-term coaching 
contract after leaving ihe Warriors a.s 
coach in '66. so I would not be tied 
down then, and could bring Houston 
into the league. Boston was almost the 
city I went to. Red Auerbach called 
He was quitting, and said Hill Russell 
was silting next to him. Russell had 
agreed that he could play for me. The 
Celtics were then losing in the playoffs 
to Cincinnati, and it was agreed that if 
they were eliminated, .Marvin Kratter, 
the owner, and Auerbach would fly out 
to see me in Kratter's jet. I told ev- 
erybody J would not commit myself till 
after the playoffs. That cut me out of 
the Celtics’ picture, because they beat 
Cincinnati to stay alive, and even be- 
fore they won that scries Russell began 
to get his own ideas about coaching. 
Kratter's jet never arrived, 

Cincinnati entered the picture briefly, 
and then irv Kosloff, the Philadelphia 
owner, called. I would not talk to him 
until he told both Doiph Schayes, who 
was his coach, and myself that he def- 
initely would not rehire Schayes. Only 
then, and after Boston beat Los An- 
geles in the playoffs, did 1 go to Phil- 
adelphia to negotiate with Kosloff 1 
asked for a one-year contract and to be 
in charge of the front office but was 
turned down. 1 accepted instead a two- 
year contract, which would still let me 
out in time to move to Houston, with 
an agreement that Kosloff would con- 
sider my nominees for general manager, 
Schayes or Gottlieb, or he would con- 
sult with me if he wanted to select some- 
one else. With that one understanding, 

1 agreed to sign. 

A few weeks later, at Kutsher's in 
the Catskills, Kosloff came down for 
breakfast and, beaming, told some 
friends of mine: "Well. I didn’t have a 
coach and now 1 have two.” Translated 
for me. that meant he had signed Jack 
Ramsay, the coach at St. Joseph’s, to be 
the general manager. I was furious. As 
1 look back on that situation now, 1 re- 
alize that Kosloff had a certain orga- 
nizational setup in mind that he couldn’t 
achieve if he asked me what to do. ( 
must add, too, that, as it turned out. I 
found Jack to be a fine person and a 
fine general manager. 

conlinued 
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Fond of things Italiano? Try a sip of Galliano 


Classic splendor: Rome's Borghese Gardens. 
Modern elegance: actress-ballerina Milena 
Vukotic as fashion's butterfly in Sorelle 
Fontana's shimmering new creation. The 
bottle is Galliano. The legendary Italian 


liqueur “distilled from the rays of the sun.” 
A delightful combination of both classic and 
modern in every golden sip. Galliano — the 
fine Italian liqueur that has conquered 
America, Let it win you over. Tonight. 

McKLIQCO, 1968 


80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON LIQUOR CO.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 






Northland rvcrrahonat >kis. for inlrrmnliotet 
and prople just starting sAk'ix. hair mrneti (he 
fnmous (rood Housrkrrping »ivl. You are assur- 
ed of American *<and«ri/* 
of qualUy and craftsman- 
ship as uvil as rrploCTmrnt 
or refund and U.S. .SVrc «••• V**" 


Stein 

talks about 
the difference 
in skis: 


Stein Eriksen f shown above with Earl Geiger, president of 
Larson Industries, Inc.) is a four-time Olympic and World Gold 
Medalist and head of the ski school at Snowmass-at- Aspen. 

He’s aluays wanted to design a ski that “makes skiing easier.” 

This year, he and S'orthland did it. 

"When most skis are made, one prototype is designed, then 
lengthened or shortened to round out the line. The important 
'performance' factors^flex, tip width, and core thickness — 
remain the same. If you happen to be the exact height and 
weight for which the prototype was designed, you're in luck. 
But what if you're not? Most skiers aren't. 


"Skis should be tailor-made to each skier the way Northland 
builds the metal National. It's totally engineered. As the length 
changes, so does every other dimension of the ski. 

The result is a perfectly proportioned ski 
that makes skiing more fun. more 
rewarding for each skier. 

"We do the same thing with the new 
L-21 , but with a few extra differences. 

$150 The gracefully sculptured L-21 is 

narrower at the waist than other skis. 

It's steadier and has more positive edge control. An angled binding 
plate provides quicker, more controlled turns. And a special 
internal rubber cushion keeps vibration at a minimum. 


"Take my word for it. Both the National and the L-21 make 
skiing easier. I should know— I helped design them, I've 
skied on them and I'm proud of them." 




DIVISION OF LARSON INDUSTRIES, INC,, 2325 ENDICOTT STREET. ST. PAUL, MINN, 55114 
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riias tirsl scasoi) at Philadelphia hc- 
catuc ihe most successful of my coach- 
ing career — maybe of any coach’s ca- 
reer. The 7fters \seie the best team of 
all time and they spent the year provtrtg 
that, besides. KoslotT and Ramsay left 
me in full control of the team and of 
scouting. If I did not have ambitions be- 
yond coaching. I vsouki have had no rea- 
son to leave Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately, my future plans sserc 
getting blossn to bits. The AHA came 
into existence and pul a team in Hous- 
ton. which cut that city out of NH.\ 
plans at the time. To fight hack, the 
NB.A not only accelerated its careful ex- 
pansion scheme bul doubled it. auiho- 
ri/ing two teams for *67 instead of one 
for "6K. 

It was about this lime that I had my 
lirst real contact with the ABA. It came 
about when I was doing a little under- 
cover work. 1 wanted to lind out who 
was after my Philadelphia players. One 
person I talked with was George Mi- 
kan. the AB.A commissioner, whom I 
had coached and played against In fact. 
1 remember one time when Cieorge gol 
loose on a layup in a playoff game in 
St Paul and I went after him with ev- 
erything 1 had. knocking him sprawling. 
He picked himself up. took off his glass- 
es and started coming at me and tltat 
IS one of the more terrifying sights 1 
have ever seen. 

Cieorge did not mention that incident 
bul invited me to look in on the pos- 
sibility of an AB.A franchise in Denver. 

I rationalized that 1 could legally do 
this if it was as an owner and general 
manager but not as coach, since my con- 
tract to coach was still in force w ith Phil- 
adelphia. But that never came to se- 
rious consideration as the situation in 
Denver was a mess. I settled for win- 
ning a second championship in my last 
season m Philadelphia. 

Certainly, we should have won again 
last season. The 76ers were such a strong 
learn that I honestly believe the best 
coaching virtue I showed with them was 
patience. Just sit and wail and even- 
tually the power would exert itself. We 
lost to the Celtics for two major rea- 
sons and one sadly special one. 

first, and without tiualilication. Bos- 
ton played well and played us excep- 
tionally well. Second, Billy Cunning- 
ham’s loss because of a broken wrist in 
ihe preceding series linally told. Johnny 
Cirecn filled in well for Hilly but he had 


a broken finger. Since he could not shoot 
well with the injury, the Celtics sloughed 
back otT him to clog the middle and dou- 
ble-team Chamberlain. This gave them 
an edge off the hoards, 

I had to keep the starting forwards, 
Luke Jackson and Chet Walker, in long- 
er, and they tired. In addition. 1-uke 
had a hamstring pull and Chet had a 
touch of the llu. And Chet particularly 
was drained emotionally by the death 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

The assassination was the special rea- 
son I refer to. Di King was killed on a 
Thursday, and the series was to open in 
Philadelphia the next night. The Bos- 
ton team met friday morning before 
their llight. agreed that they would go 
ahead and play that night bul that they 
would not play the second game, which 
was scheduled for Sunday. I second- 
guessed myself, for I should have called 
a team meeting friday morning. Instead, 
the 76ers did not meet till they arrived 
at the locker room shortly liefore the 
game. Spectators were already coming 
into the arena when Chamberlain opened 
discussion and eventually brouglit mat- 
ters to a vole. The 76crs decided, as the 
Celtics had, not to play Sunday, bui 
they reluctantly agreed that —since fans 
were already on hand they should play 
that night. By the time we went out on 
the floor, our emotions had been stripped 
raw. We were beaten, 1 think, before 
the game started. 

Two weeks later, when we lost the sev- 
enth game and the series. I dragged back 
to my apartment. The phone rang. It 
was J ranklin Mieuli. who wanted me 
to come back to San francisco and re- 
place Bill Sharman who had replaced 
me. I don't know whether I should have 
laughed or cried. In the two years, al- 
most to a day. smee Mieuli awoke me 
at 7 a.m. to tell me I was bred I had 
worked with i’hiladelphia and negotiated 
in one way or another with Boston. Cin- 
cinnati. San Diego. Pittsburgli. Denver 
and in the last few months the new NB A 
teams. Milwaukee and Phoenix, and the 
AB.A teams. Oakland and l.os .Angeles. 
Why not full circle and back to San 1 ran- 
cisco? I half expected Oshkosh to call 
me any minute. 

I met with Mieuli a few days later 
but 1 doubt that lie was really serious. 
.All he offered was a onc-ycar coaching 
contract while he broke in George I ee 
whom he subsequently signed, i had spo- 
ken on several occasions with Oakland 
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Mac Baren’s; 

The tobaccos to 
linger over. 

When you teled one of Mac Baren's 
thirteen hlends, settle back. Take lime 
to enjoy the liislinctii e flavor of thete 
Danish-blended pipe tobaccos, liach 
has been painstakingly blended in a 
proiess that lasts two whole years. 
They've never hecn rushed. 

.■\nd they never rush. 
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T»i.« t. MCill.cr Un offfr Cr. 

ifit »or a «>I>riMCic»i n/ an offer to hnv 
tl.«< «ci.ril.w Tli« offer u oniy by 


$35,000,000 


IDiEMm 


Wilson 

Sporting Goods Co. 

M sussfoiARr Of 

L/NG-TEMCO-VOUGHT. INC ) 

6V2'5g SuborJinatcJ 
Dehcntu res 

Dm- October 15, 1W8 
It it/» 

Wtirvaiif-, ft» i’tivchcKf 875.1HH) 
S/iavL-,s df C'oimmm Sfocif 

The Gompjny i« often n* Unit*, each con 
siitini: of one Debenture in the principal 
nnKitinl of $1,000 and Warrants to piir- 
if.a*c 25 share* of t^mmon Stock The 
Warrants Will be exercisable on or after 
December J, 196H at a price of $20 25 per 
share (subiect to adiustment I until CVtn- 
hcr 15. t<)78, when the Warrants expire 


Price Si ,000 per Unit 

I’Uis accrued interest fromOetoher 15. 196S 


(kipies of the Prrupectu* muy lie 
obtained in any .State only from such 
of the seserul Underu-riters, including 
the undevtigiied, us m<iv luu/idly 
offer the .<eciirilifs in such .State 


Lehman Brothers 
Goldman. Sachs & Co. 

Drexcl Harriman Ripley 
Eastman Dillon, Dnron Securities £ Co. 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staals Inc. 

Hallgarien & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Kemphill, Noyes 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Loeb. Rhoades & Co. 
Paine. Webber. Jackson & Curtis 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

Werlheim £ Co. 
Dean Wilier £ Co. 
Bachc £ Co. 

Incor porsCed 

Bear, Stearns £ Co. 
Paribas Corporation 

October 23. 1965 


Ovsner Ken Davidson, but it was 
not until after 1 examined the llth-hour 
Mjeuli offer that 1 began to negotiate se- 
riously with him. At last I signed. At 
last i had found a home of my own in pro- 
fessional basketball. 

I'm looking forward w ith a special rel- 
ish to competing against Mieuli because 
I know I can beat him. F-ranklin is a pro- 
moter first, and the thing he promotes 
most is Franklin .VfieuJi. J was watch- 
ing on television last year when Nate 
Thurmond w as given the hddic Gottlieh 
Award as the Warrior who contributed 
most to the team, but Mieuli took up 
most of the halftime getting himself pre- 
sented with a cable-car bell that he could 
ring at games. 

It is my view ihai ihe game of bas- 
ketball can stand by itself and compete 
as it is for the entertainment dollar. I 
don't think basketball needs gimmicks. 
In fact. I'm very concerned about the 
ABA's red. white and blue ball. I'm 
skeptical. The ABA will have to prove 
to me that it is good for the game. On 
the Oaks we're going to promote bas- 
ketball first, 

I was never Miculi's man. even when 
I was working for him. Like Kerner at 
St. Louis, Kranklin got stuck with me. 
because I'ddie Gottlieb brought me in 
while he was still in charge. Then Hddic 
moved back to Philadelphia, and Mieu- 
li look over. The trouble with trying to 
work for Franklin is that he wants to 
be the main attraction and he wants ev- 
erybody to agree with him all the lime. 

1 think this was. at least, part of the rea- 
son for the breakdow n in his negotiations 
with Barry, and it was why 1 got fired 
and why Wilt Chamberlain got traded 

Will was officially traded back to Phil- 
adelphia on Jan. 5. 1965, but I'll tell 
you the instant when I think he started 
on his way out of San Francisco. The sea- 
son before we had moved from fourth 
place to the Western Division title. Wilt 
suggested that we all should receive a 
memento of the accomplishment and he 
proposed something unique, like a dia- 
mond stickpin, instead of the usual ring. 
Mieuli took Wilt's stickpin suggestion 
under advisement hut then decided to 
get us all rings. 

Just before the next season. '64-65. 
started. Will came down sick. I was told 
that a San Francisco doctor diagnosed 
his trouble as a possible heart ailment. 
Wilt was flown lo Philadelphia, where 
his personal physician’s diagnosis was 

40 


that Wilt had a pancreas disorder. Mean- 
while. wc had already started playing 
what was to become a disastrous sea- 
son. Mieuli at last received word that 
Witt was recovered and would return in 
a couple of days. He wanted W ilt back 
in action and he wanted him happs, so 
he decided to get a welcome-back, get- 
wcll present for him a beautiful cus- 
tom-made diamond stickpin. Just what 
Will wanted- Chamberlain got off the 
plane, and Miculi was there lo meet him. 
.‘\s I ranklin told me. he gave him the 
present with the warmest words of greet- 
ing and then wailed, full of expectation, 
as Wilt stared dolefully at the stickpin. 
-Ai last Will .said. "Whal’s ibis piece 
of " and at that moment. I think. 

Wilt was through with the Warriors. 

Mieuli completely caught me otf guard 
when he got rid of me after the next sea- 
son. though, I had been more nimble 
with Ben Kerner back in Si, Louis in 
1958. quilling as his coach before he 
got around to firing me. As I said, Ben 
didn't want me in the first place. Slater 
Martin, my roommate, became coach 
wliile still a full-time player. Since I was 
playing so little. Slater asked me to run 
things on the bench. But Slater, who real- 
ly didn't want to coach, didn't even like 
that arrangement, so at last he went lo 
Kerner and prevailed on him to give 
me the full coaching title. 

I didn't gel a raise, but Ben did set 
up various bonus arrangements contin- 
gent on how well we did for the rest of 
the season. Since we lasted seven games 
against the Celtics in the finals. I came 
out O-K-. and then on the plane com- 
ing back from Boston. Kerner came right 
out and asked me to come back for the 
next season as strictly a bench coach at 
$10,000. That was a terrific raise for 
me. I hadn’t made that much since I 
made the SI 1.000 I didn't make 10 years 
before at Oshkosh. 

There must have been one or two oth- 
er limes after that when Ben and I found 
ourselves in agreement, but I can't re- 
member them right now. For me. the 
last straw really came about the middle 
of the next season when Kerner came 
into the locker room one afternoon af- 
ter wc lost. His tie was loosened and 
turned all to one side of his collar and 
he was storming around and screaming. 
"You're all stealing from me." and he 
even picked up a couple of chairs and 
to.s-sed them for empha,sis. Now certainly 
i was used to this sort of scene. Hell, 

cvniinued 
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FRIGIDAIRE 

introduces 

The Fliptop 
DISHMOBILE 


Aleuu slanted Fliptop and new Jack-in-the-box racks make loading 
faster and easier! Here’s the inside story: 



First, notice how the new slanted 
Fliptop design lowers the front of 
the dishwasher. It's about 4 ' below 
the top of most lop loaders, for 
easier accessibility. 


Open the new slanted Fliptop. Watch 
the new Jack-in-the-box racks gently 
bob up to meet you. Even the bottom 
rack rises ... a Frigidaire exclusive, 
to help save you time and effort! 


See your Frigidaire Dealer and 
get a brand new slant on how 
little it costs to play- 
you'll pardon the eapression- 
Slanta Claus. 





See how the unique new Frigidaire 
design helps you load and unload with 
a lot less bending and stretching? 
Now that Frigidaire has invented a 
top loader that meets you half 
way, is any other kind of top loader 
worth having? 
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Frigidaire 
bothers to 
build in 
more help. 





It carries as much as the average station wagon. 


Believe it or not, this half of a VW Sta- 
tion Wagon wouldn't be a bod thing to 
own. 

Because half a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon holds os much os most whole 
wogons hold. 

Holf a VW Stotion Wogon gives you a 


gaping 88 cubic feet of corrying space. 

it can haul a whole 1185 pounds of one 
thing ond another. 

It con carry a whotchamocollit 4 ft. tall. 

It tronsports 4.5 solid citizens, 6.5 big 
pieces of luggage and none of the letter 
hos to sit with the former. 


Even Haifa VW Station Wagon still gets 
up to 23 miles to the gallon, and doesn't 
use ony woler or antifreeze. 

But best of oil, half o Volks- 
wogen Station Wogon would 
cost you only $1301.* 

And that's only half the story. 
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It carries as much as the average station wagon. 


Believe if or not, this holf of a VW Sta- 
tion Wagon wouldn't be a bad thing to 
own. 

Because half a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon holds as much as most whole 
wagons hold. 

Half a VW Station Wagon gives you a 


goping 88 cubic feet of carrying space. 

It can haul a whole 1 185 pounds of one 
thing and another. 

It can carry a whotchomocollit 4 ft. toll. 

It transports 4.5 solid citizens, 6.5 big 
pieces of luggage ond none of the latter 
hos to sit with the former. 


Even half a VW Station Wagon still gets 
up to 23 miles to the gallon, ond doesn't 
use any woterorontifreeze. 

But best of all, half a Volks* 
wagen Station Wagon would 
cost you only $1301.* 

And that's the whole story. 





^Bulova- announces the super 
waterproof waterproof, f 


Our new series 
of Oceanographer watches 
is tested to wnthstand 
water pressure as far down 
as feet. 


We made the crystal heavier, 
Then reinforced it with a special ring. 
So our crystal can't shrink, like 
some other crystal we could name. 


That's a lot farther 
down than most waterproofs go. 
But then our case is a lot 
sturdier than most cases. A 


Most waterproof crowns are 
protected by a single washer. 
We use a double'ring seal 
for twice the protection. 


When y<Hi know 
what makes a watch tick, 
youll buy a Bulova. 


Inside the famous Bulova 
movement every part is 
precision fitted to every other part. 
Which is why the 
Oceanographer isn't just super . 

waterproof*. It’s al» supcj ^ 
dustproof and resistant to heat, ^ 
cold and shock, as well. 


The Bulova Oceanographer. ^ 

The Super Waterproof Waterproof. 


I ” Oceanographer “E" 17 jewels. $77.00. See the Bulova 

Oceanograpner Collection at fine jewelers and department 
-4“ stores everywhere. Bulova Watch Co.. Inc., New York, 
Toronto, Bienne, Milan, London, Pforaheim, Hong Kong. 

O 1968. *When case, crown, crystal are intact. I 
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l.es H;irris(iii ai Roclioslcr used lo hreak 
furnuurc when he gol mad ai ilie plav- 
crs. St> I kepi guiel and let Ben jio on 
We were in liisl place then and on our 
wa> 10 ihe division title, but whatever 
happened ilie test of the year. I made 
up my mind that nit’In that I would 
quit at the end of the season. The fact 
we wt>n the world championship really 
did not make il any hardci lo leave. 

That iiKidenially. was the K’vtinmnii 
of my life as a nomadic coach. l-\en- 
lually I signed al SIS.tWO for three yeais 
lo coach for Danny Biasone at Syra- 
cuse. In my carcei. there was never any- 
place like Syracuse 

Syracuse in the 'SOs was like the Ath- 
ens of basketball, so many good coach- 
es came out of there: AI C'ervi. I'aul 
Seymour. Johnny Kerr. Larry t'osicllo. 
Dolph Schayes. .\\ Bianchi in the pros; 
Cieorge King and Btvbby Hai nson m col- 
lege. and Paul Neumann who is an as- 
sistant: and Lari Lloyd, who may be 
the best of us all but who never really- 
had a chance. If I ever decide to slop 
coaching at Oakland. I think I'd like to 
have Garl replace me. All ihcsc men 
leaincd under Biasone. It was as if you 
were taking a master's degree when you 
worked under lum. 

Lhe iwoycars I had lueviously played 
at Syracuse. 1949-51. Cervi was the 
coach. I learned an entirely dift'crcni 
game from him. W Southern Cal. un- 
der Sam Barry, and m high school I 
had been taught to play slowdown, de- 
liberate basketball. Syracuse played the 
L.astcrn style, which also placed a pre- 
mium on possession, but had a broadei 
definition of what constituted a good 
shot E astern shooters were so much bel- 
ter than those from any other section 
of the country that a ZS-fool set shot 
was considered good. Ii was a whole 
new world to me. 

Boston originally played a game much 
like that at Sy racusc. although under .Au- 
erbach and with Russel! it evolved 
into something difTercni The Rochester 
Royals worked pretty much in the Syra- 
cuse manner, too, but they had such a 
great group of guards Bobby Davies. 
Bobby \Van/cr. Jack McMahon. Red 
Eiol/man. Luz/y Levane, Pop Saul that 
more play was directed to the backcourt. 
\Slieii I played at Rwhcsler I really 
learned to set screens for those long sets, 
and I learned to move without the ball, 
because if you got open, you knew those 
guards would get it to you. 

'onlinufd 



The difference 
between picture taking 
and photography. 


The Minolta SR-T 101 3Smm single lens reflex 
isn't a regular camera kind of camera. It's a 
system with a full range of accessories 
and interchangeable lenses, from wide 
angle to telephoto. (The telephoto lens 
shown is optional at under $200) The 
camera part of the system lels you 


compose a picture, set aperture and shutter 
without taking your eye from the view- 
finder The SR-T 101 with a standard 
RoKkor f.'l 7 lens and a through the 
lens meter is under $24$ plus case The 
SR-T 101 it can make Ihe difference 
between photography and photography 



NML is Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance— the 
company that has cut the cost of its insurance 
thirteen times in sixteen years. 


NCR? You guessed it— National Cash Register. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE 
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Shell can help you 
get better mileage from 
your dog. 

A (loo; was never meant inside the eollar. 


to carry passengers. 

Yet he picks them up 
all the time. 

Unwanted passengers. 

Parasites (worms) who 
are just looking for a free 
ride. 

And who cause need- 
less wecir and tear on your 
liest friend. 

Shell has taken tliese 
worms to task, by creating 
a product called TASK® 

It eliminates these un- 
wanted dinner guests, and 
in just one dose. 

We have also created a 
special collar for your dog 
that knocks off fleas. 

What finishes the fleas 
is a chemical. Shell’s VAPON A®, 


It gives off a 
vapor that a Hea 
finds impossible 
to live with. 

Oiu' work does 
not stop with dogs. 

\^'e make AT(;ARb 
to help pigs get fat- 
ter faster. 

Urea to help forests 
gro\v. 

S|)ecial agricultural 
|)roducts to produce healtli-| 
ier plants. 

Shell wants to help you 
get better mileage from your 
dog, your farm animals, your 
trees and plants. 

All the good things 
you enjoy. h ^ 

And Shell {xx>ple enjoy. 



What makes 
a Buick sopolite 
after dark? 



Polite Lights make Buick a real 
charmer at night . . . providing 
the same extra margin of courtesy 
available on other fine GM cars. 

This handsome new Electra 225, 
for example, just made the scene 
with the help of GM Cornering 
Lights. The darkest lanes and 
driveways are no match for an 
option which literally makes light 
of them all! 

GM's Twilight Sentinel, the 
other half of the Polite Lights 


package, also has a charm all its 
own. Lets you walk safely into 
the house, as this couple is doing, 
knowing the Twilight Sentinel 
will turn off your headlights in a 
minute or so. Nice to know, too, 
that it will turn your headlights 
on at dusk and off at dawn — all 
electronically. 

Do yourself a courtesy and 
order Polite Lights on your new 
Buick or other fine GM car. 

See your GM dealer. 


General Motors 

Polite lights^ 


Guide Division 
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When I cainc hack lo coach Syra- 
cuse myself. I added some of the Roch- 
csicr ^uurd play and sonic of the de- 
liberate Sam Barry principles to the 
pure givc-and-go hasicrn game. The 
old Syracuse style was basically a con- 
tinuity offense. There were really no 
patterns or set plays at all. You tried 
something, and if it didn’t work there 
were several options you moved to nat- 
urally. The point was to keep going 
off whatever you started with originally. 
Barry at ISC had what I would call 
an otfense of thrust. You set something 
definite up like a double screen {which 
1 used with great success with the 76ers) 

but if It didn't work you abandoned 
ihe idea altogether and started with 
.sometlung new 

Anyway. 1 like to combine tlirusl and 
continuity offenses and I always want 
to run. E very team I've ever had. even 
the big, slow one at San f-rancisco. 1 
have at least instructed my players to 
try to run. Look for the break. 

Syracuse was a great learn lo coach 
because it was a running, freewheeling 
group and everybody got in the act. The 
Nationals had more talents among them 
ihan any leam I ever coached. 1 don't 
suppose I could ever find more satis- 
faction than I hud with them. But I dis- 
agree when [leople suggest 1 must have 
enjoyed coaching the Nationals more 
than I did the 76ers. dominated as they 
were by Chamberlain, and a team, they 
said, that wasn't my type. 

Well, ('ll tell you. I haven't really got 
a type, liach team, depending on its per- 
sonnel. has Its own Exist style, and that 
IS the one I want to find. I've never yet 
read a basketball coaching book and 
I've got a bunch sitting around the house 
that people sent mc. 

The real answer is that 1 coaclicd Syra- 
cuse for three years, and it was great, 
and I loved that style, but wc never had 
a chanipioti- I was with Wilt three full 
seasons, and maybe it was a little less in- 
spiring always working that ball into 
the middle, hut m those three seasons 
we won three div isional titles, one world 
championship and wc should have won 
another And I have to say, that is my 
siyJc- 


NEXT WEEK 

■ilfA Umiiium le/h oj the loii^h oUl 
fceealy the reu\ou\ Joi .toini- iru<le\ 

■ ■till the pii)hletii\ ofii t/iiirmiitu aume 
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WATERPROOF 


Antique has a lot soing ^or it. Rare, 

( '^warding aroma you can t drown by 
nixing. Rich, nutty Flavor that 
ron't be watered down. That's why 
The Waterproof Bourbon is a source 
^ so much pleasure compared to the 
otheri. You ought to tap it. 

antique. .. undiluted pleasure 




The acrobatic, gymnastic maneuvering 
of Jean-Claude Killy-who drives 
for a gate at 50 miles an hour, sits 
back, accelerates by thrusting his feet 
forward, pushes onto another ski and 
heads for the next gate in the Olympic 
giant slalom— is acrobatic, gymnastic 
skiing beyond the ability of any 
other skier in the world todayrtJgtjowftl^. 
the brink-of-disaster style'ftlj^p^iffll^”'^ 
won Killy two World Cups and three 
Olympic gold medals has become 
the basis for a new system that will help 
any good skier run down a mountain. 

The new French way of skiing was 
unveiled at Interski, a triannual 
get-together of ski instructors that 
was held in Aspen last April with teams 
from 10 countries present. On the 
following pages Killy tells you how he 
skis and, with photographs of 
the French demonstration team, shows 
you how you can, by adopting these 
secrets of the Killy style, have more fun 
skiing than you ever had before. 


Photographs by John G, Zimmerman 



"Here's how you cao accolerato,” says 
Killy. “Those turns, 
demonstrated by French 
instructors at Interski, are adapted 
from my giant slalom turn. As 
you come around, you gain momentum 
by poshing your weight onto 
your uphill ski, 

bringing your downhill arm around 

as a steering force, lifting your 

downhill ski completely, 

weight far forward. You plant the pole, 

zoom into the fall line, now 

parallel, feat apart for 

balance, and immediately start another 

push onto the uphill ski. 

The difference in this and 
my racing torn is body position. I shift 
my weight violently back and torth 
—something even the host racers have 
a hard time emulating. But any 
competent skier will find a new joy 
accelerating down a mountain like this." 






"In the slalom, as here at 
6renoble, I sit way 
hack, legs apart, shoulders square, 
the action In the knees and 
the ankles," Killy says. This 
charging-downhill position, 
demonstrated hy the 
French team, is called ''godille," a 
word that means sculling. Every 
hotshot on the hill will try this 
wide-stance version of Austria's 
"Wedaln" this winter, 

“'Wedeln'? What's that?" asks 
Killy with a twinkle. 






“Your legs are the world's best shock 
absorbers,’’ says Killy, "and absorbing 
the terrain is called ‘avalement,’ 
or swallowing, by the French. If 
I hadn’t ‘swallowed’ the Col do la 
Balme in the Brenoble 
downhill (above) it would have 
devoured me. As a 
recreational skier you should ski 
more directly down a bumpy 
Held, body low, polling up 
your knees like the demonstrator 
(at right). It you stand straight, 
all is tinished. 6ulde 
yourself with your knees, turning 
only slightly on the top of each bump." 
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SKIING IS NOT A BEAUTY CONTEST 

by Jean-Claude Killy 


hvi.M\hody has hccn irymg in anal%/c 
Ihi* Win I ^kl. u lone miic people 
siinl that 1 ^klcd as if I were reemerme 
iToni (Jisa-»lcr. and friends would sa> lo 
me aiiei a race. ' Wow. hniloiine, yon 
abnosi etii It there, vlidn't you'.’" And I 
would say. "Where'" VVhal they didn't 
realize was that whal 1 was doing was 
ngh' ;oi me. I leally iiegan to hear down 
on mv training and every seci'nd of 
a raee aitei the (nnshraek • dvnipics. and 

I have ..Iways been in control ever since. 

II :nv weight was l>eh;nd my skis, and it 
c>tTen IS. and if my legs weie wide apart, 
iind ihev almost always are. and if I 
seemeii to he Hailing my arms, it was 
all a pail o! a wav to ski ['aster that I 
I'.itd dc'cloped and which was natural 
Tot me. It worked. 

W'hen 1 lirst became a member of the 
f rench ski team m 1‘JhO. I imitiiled our 
best skiers of the time Michel Arpin. 
(my I’erillat and Adrien Diivillard. I v 
eryone then was skiing very low drnvn. 
and J discovered that I became very tired 
skiing like that. It wasn't natural for 
me. so 1 decided lo Iind my own way. I 
gradually developed a style of skiing 
more upright and more relaxed. It didn't 
come to me instantly hut look years th' 
hard wmk. 

I veryone, racer or novice, shinild 
ski in a way natural fi>r him. > on don't 
walk di»wn a street all heiil. with yoiir 
upper body facing sideways. li' you try 
to ski like that all day you'll end up sleep- 
ing twisted in a knot all night. I ocking 
yoiii feet together may look nice hut it 
(sjusi as iififi.Utjral, Skiing is not a ton- 
("ur\ (/»• Ih-uiiU\ and if It feels right h’ 
ski with your feet aparl. keep them apart. 

If you appmaeh the mountains with 
this idea in mind and ski the way most 
natural for you, you will gel more plea- 
sure out of the sport. The most inipin- 
tanl thing is to he in shape before you 
gel there. loo many people arrive at a 
e ! ■■■ S'. I . 


sM area with no more preparation than 
when they go to the beach. They plunge 
dow n the mountain as if they were plung- 
ing into 'he sea. without any physieid 
conditioning beforchiind. 

Accidents oeeur most fieiiuenllv on 
the lirst day of skiing parlicular'y to 
those who have not spent at least live 
minutes a day gelling ready. With Hie 
kind of eqiiipmenl we luive today, there 
IS no leason for ainone to h.ive an ac- 
cident if he IS in reasonable sliapc. 

I ew people have the lime lo train 
like a lacer. Hu! anyone shoiilil be able 
lo tind ihc lime lo run around the block 
oi ride a bike 1 !md the bike a won- 
ilerlul way to keep the legs in shape 
and often tide up and across the ( ol de 
I'iseran from S'al d Iscre and back. It 
lakes me about three hoiiis on the bike 
Jaeiiues -\nijuclil gave me. 

What few people realize is that the 
stomach is almost as imp<vrtant as the 
legs, I could never pull myself hack lip 
onto mv skis .ificr Jcaitmg back in an ac- 
celerating turn if 1 didn't have strong 
stomach muscles I do aboiii sO sit-ups 
evccy dav t>l the year, with a light dumh- 
hcli hehind mv neck, .Skiing is hard on 
the hack, aiul a good sirnnach helps 'Up- 
pot I It. 

Of all of the items of ski ciiuipment 
lor the recreational skier, hoots are the 
most imporiaiil. \«ni can ski on a me- 
diocre ski hut not with a poor boot, 

I he best bools today are the new plas- 
tic ones, even for beginncis. I hey cost 
more, but they aie vvarmcr and keep 
their fit better than leather. Most lec- 
reatioitid skiers should ski on a giant s|;i- 
lom ski. because the giant slalom, more 
than am other eoinpclition. is like rec- 
reational skiing. Slalom skis are too soft 
and downhill skis are too hard for the 
averiige skier. I also believe in liber-glass 
skis, not only for racers but for you. If 
any intermediate skier could ski on the 


pail ol skis 1 used 111 the gnint slalom at 
Circiu'blc. he would have found them 
one of the best pair he had ever used, 

M»>si people use poles that are loo 
long. 'I he old rule that they should come 
to your armpit doesn't hold lhat makes 
you ski loo erect- Poles should he sliort 
enough and well enough balanced to 
swing freely and quickly, like a pen- 
dulum. foi planting w hen you need them. 
.Ski w ith both your arms ;ind poles more 
forward than you have peiluips heeii ae- 
ciislomed lo. Never leave the dowinhill 
arm hehmd your hip ii is a guide, a 
steering wheel, a fv>rm ol balance in a 
turn. 

Raeei's shariteii then edges every 
morning, and you should sharpen yours 
often as well lo make your skis react 
properly to the snow. 

It IS important to ski tdT the piste, 
and in every kind of snnw lo feel the 
snow, like a swimmer feels himself car- 
ried by (he water. Powder is a marvel- 
ous school for balance and for posi- 
tion. In powder, if sou make a mistake 
\v»u fall. If vvni have your weight on 
your downhill ski in powder you won't 
he able lo make three turns. 

lo make progress ski a little faster 
than you have heeii skiing. .Ski with 
someone who skies fasier than you if 
you don't it's as horing as playing ten- 
nis with a poor partner. Whether I am 
racing or not I alwiiys ski au />ni\iniii/ii. 
but I am always in control. Ucniembcr 
that It IS always important lo be the 
chief. One way lo ski faslei is lo ski a 
piste two or three limes, getting to know 
all Its Iw ists. turns and bumps very well, 
ihen go all out. relaxed, leiimg your 
skis do the work, with your movements 
as economical as possihle. 

.Skiing is a hiillle against yourself, al- 
ways lo the frontiers of the impossible 
Hut most of all. it must g.ve you plea- 
sure. It IS not an obligation but a joy. 
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When the Head Ski Company launched a line of ski apparel last 
year, its designers were put on their mettle to match their metal. 
The manufacturers of the ski 
that revolutionized recreational 
skiing were determined 

a well-honed 

cachet, A metal ski is one thing to engineer, 
but ski clothes are full of variables— like fit, 
fabric and, most variable of all, fashion. 

As the clothes on the following pages show, the Head gear comes 
as close to being engineered as clothes can be. The nylon used 
in jump suits is the superstrong nylon used in computer ribbons. 
The layered insulation used in parkas is so efficient that a yard 
weighs only five and a half ounces. The two-way stretch fabric 
developed especially for Head pants has a backing of terrylike 
loops for extra warmth. Seams are triple stitched, zippers the 
best that Switzerland produces. All of these details make the 
clothes expensive, but this has not hurt business— 300 stores 
now carry tbe line, The clothes were photographed at Aspen dur- 
ing Interski— a setting as full of style as the garments themselves. 




The best news in ski fashion 
is the warmup suit. Racers 
have been puiiing buiky 
warmup pants over their 
streamiined gear since 
Squaw Vaiiey 1960. Head 
has streamiined the warmup 
itseif and made it a 
one-piece jump suit meant 
to ski in. Suki Whittemore, 
Ann Burrows and Chip 
Fisher top their warmups 
with heimets to 
achieve a spaceman iook. 
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The Head skiwear line includes 
everything a skier might need down to 
his long johns. For cold 
standing-around Ann Burrows 
(opposite page), shown watohing the 
demonstrations at Interski, wears a 
maxilength nylon trench coat warmed 
up with a lynx collar. Betsy Glenn 
of the U.S. Interski squad wears the 
silver-and-black jump suit Head 
made for the team. The one-piece 
belted men’s racing suit worn by 
Clay Freeman is made of 
two-way-stretch fabric. On this 
page Janet Sanders wears a 
racing shell with Head’s over-the-boot 
pants, and Chip Fisher and 
Ann Burrows wear Insulated vests 
over Head’s sweater and jersey shirt. 






Tom Dunne and Bud Ortega 
(left) head for a run in Aspen 


powder wearing Head's 
high-necked sweaters and 
radical pants. They are cinched 
under the boot and have seams 
fore and aft instead of on the 
sides. Chip Fisher and Suki 
Whittemore (right) wear racing 
pants made skintight by two-way 
stretch. Both of their parkas 
have action-back inserts of 
stretch nylon knit. 



Where to buy the clothes 


The warmup suits on page 59 are 
made of dense waterproof nylon in- 
sulated with polyester and foam. The 
action-back and waist inserts are of 
stretch nylon. There are zippers down 
both sides to allow jump suits to be 
donned with your boots on. The wom- 
en’s .suit is $95, the men's S98. On 
the following two pages Ann Bur- 
rows’ double-breasted coat with de- 
tachable collar is $140. The Adolpho 
lynx hat is $275. Betsy Glenn's Jump 
suit is $140. Clay Freeman's racing 
suit with front and back seams and 
a stand-up collar is $200. The dou- 
ble-nylon racing shell worn by Janet 
Sanders is $45. Her pants are of im- 
ported stretch with leather patches 
where the boots rub and zippers at 
heel for snug fit. They cost $60. Chip 
Fisher's zippered vest is shown over 
a double-knit V-neck sweater. His 
warmup pants have two full-length 


zippers. The vest is S30, the sweater 
$36 and the pants $35. Ann's vest has 
a snap closure and costs $30. 1 1 is worn 
over a wool-jersey ski shirt that costs 
$30, On the facing page Tom Dunne's 
sweater is a triple-knit with terry-loop 
backing for extra warmth. It costs 
$52. Bud Ortega’s sweater is double- 
knit and costs $60. Their pants are 
$60. Chip Ffsher's and Suki Whine- 
more’s parkas (above) are $55 each, 
their pants $75. The helmets are by 
Bell-Toptex and Swooper, goggles by 
Norski and Head, gloves by Head. 
The Head ski wear can be found at Al- 
penhaus, Sacramento; Dayton’s, Min- 
neapolis; Hudson's Ski Shop, De- 
troit; Osborn <t UJIand, Seattle; Car- 
roll Reed Ski Shops. North Conway, 
N. H.; Saks Fifth Avenue, Aspen and 
New York; Ski Inc., Denver; Streeter 
& Quarles, Boston and Montreal; 
Sturtevant of Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The Alabama quality of mercy was strained 

Only the gentle rain fell from heaven onto Birmingham as the state's two major teams, Alabama and Auburn, 
whipped visitors from LSU and Tennessee in a wet day-night doubleheader by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T here is a tine Gothic gloom to rainy 
November days in Birmingham. 
Clouds hang low on the earth and make 
a clammy, gray shroud, which nearly 
obscures the liery furnaces in the city's 
vast landscape of steel mills and iron- 
works. It is easier, however, to dim the 
flames of Birmingham than to dull its 
passion, which, on any November day. 
is football. And so it was last Saturday. 
Though the city lay dark and brooding. 
It really remained quite as it should be 
on this day of days - all gussied up and 
bright and cheerful. 

For It was on this day that Birming- 
ham was going to lay lasting claim to 
being The Football Capital of the South. 
It was the day to satisfy the appetite of 
even the most gluttonous Alabama fan. 
with a Siamese extravagan/a that first 
matched Birmingham's beloved Alaba- 
ma against l.SU, then followed after dark 
with a game between nearby Auburn 
and undefeated Tennessee. 

The Southeastern Conference title 
might be won or lost right there on Bir- 
mingham's Legion Field, a big. green, 
oval pit that city fathers hope to fill 


soon with Birmingham's own profession- 
al football team. Bowl bids hung in the 
more immediate balance, and there were 
scouts from no fewer than seven bowls 
on hand. Even the losers might get some 
invitations. 

People were coming from all around 
to sec the spectacle. 1 here wasn't a ho- 
tel room vacant for 80 miles in any di- 
rection, and there were local rooters so 
enthusiastic about the doubleheader that 
they predicted ns panoramic appeal 
would surpass the Super Bowl, the Olym- 
pics and perhapseven several major cam- 
paigns of World War II. Even more to the 
point, a band of go-getters called the 
Downtown Action Committee (also 
known as "your trade and traffic boys") 
had used the doubichcader as a kickoff 
to a citywidc. hard-sell retail merchants' 
campaign that would last until New 
Year's Day. “CJet off your duff ... get 
goin' . . . lick your chops . . . parade 
the merchandise." urged the Downtown 
Action pamphlets. Their best chop-lick- 
ing guess was that some S4.2 million 
would be spent in Birmingham during 
the doubleheader weekend. The word 


■ 'fabulous" was used to merciless excess. 
At a luncheon the day before the games a 
local preacher asked the Lord to bless 
the "progressand profits" resultingfrom 
the weekend, and when (Jovernor Albert 
Brewer welcomed visitors he added earn- 
estly, "We want you to spend a LOT of 
money while you're here." 

Well, of course, then it dawned dark 
on Saturday, with the rain falling stead- 
ily and that bone-aching dampness all 
around. Most places, people would be 
content to stay home and let The Foot- 
ball Capital of the South go by default 
to Baton Rouge Ah. but not in Bir- 
mingham. No. football IS a staple of 
life, a sociological necessity, an emo- 
tional outlet m what they call the land 
of LBJ meaning the Little Bitty Judge, 
the one named George Wallace. Beyond 
that, there is an abiding and unchanging, 
almost reflexive, attitude of optimism 
around Birmingham, which simply will 
not see that it is raining. 

Thus it was that high-spirited crowds 
streamed through the pelting rain into 
Legion Field last Saturday, Shivering in 
the chill beneath thousands of dripping 
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100 Pipers? 


Seagram wouldn’t settle for less. 

E»*>y a»w<o i »eg TftS«H**»»al*&oo<-Qand»tf Scogfi vvnuky <'T^o«rteO by OffWKars C a Nri; 


Legend proclaims that when a Scot sips a truly great Scotch he 
hears 100 pipers. 

We created a whisky smooth enough to match that legend. But note. 
Instead of pipers, you may hear "There Is A Tavern In the Jewi^ra 
Dixie trumpet belting out "Tin Roof Blues" 

to taste this Scotch! 



1969 Dodge Monaco. 

If you like luxury, you couldn't be in better shape. 

The finest Dodge ever made is also the richly tailored interiors to an all-new 

newest. From grille to wraparound taillights. aircraft-type instrument panel. And ahead 
From cornering lights to an optional, of it all— a big 383-cu.-in. V8. 1969 Monaco, 

intense-beam turnpike Super-Lite. From The new shape of luxury. 


WsIcN API football and (he Bob Hope Comedy Specials on N8C-TV. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


umbrellas that sprouted through the sta- 
dium, they apparently never even con- 
sidered the possibility that the day was 
not fit for dogs. At high noon it was so 
dusky that the lights were turned on. 
Bear Bryant came clad in a stunning full- 
length crimson rainsuit. The Alabama 
marching band stayed crouched in the 
stands during halftime, because it was 
feared that the band would chew up the 
soggy surface if it performed. Still, in- 
credibly, there were 67,292 sodden fans 
there for the afternoon game and that 
night another 68,821 turned out to see 
Tennessee-Auburn. It was. as the Down- 
town Action boys would say, fabulously 
fabulous. 

The football was less impressive — es- 
pecially in the first game. This year is 
not one of Coach Bryant’s typically mar- 
velous ones. Alabama had lost two games 
— to Ole Miss and Tennessee— and be- 
fore Saturday it was considered possible 
that after nine straight years in a bowl 
a Bryant team would at last go unin- 
vited. Alabama’s main problem had been 
to find a quarterback. Any quarterback. 
Bryant had finally settled on sophomore 
Scott Hunter, who was sufficient but by 
no means miraculous. LSU. on the oth- 
er hand, went into the game without its 
top quarterback, Freddie Haynes, who 
dislocated a bone in his wrist last week, 
li was the fifth time in his six years at 
LSU that Coach Charlie McClendon had 
lost his top quarterback before the sea- 
son was over. 

Thus it was on Saturday, with rain 
still spitting down, that Alabama’s Hun- 
ter got his team off to a 6-0 lead, with 
barely three minutes gone, by tossing 
an II -yard pass to Fullback Pete Jille- 
ba. Then, with fair ease — if not much 
color — he jockeyed the Tide into po- 
sition in the second half for a field goal 
and another touchdown to clip LSU 16- 
7. Drab though the offense was at times, 
Alabama’s defense was excellent and, 
though the halcyon days of Namath-Sta- 
bler are no more, no one is willing to 
bet that Alabama will not get a bowl 
shot this year, too. Indeed, even LSU, 
which is now 5-3, could wind up 7-3 on 
the season — and many a bowl game has 
featured teams with marks like that. 

The intermission between games was 
a sturdy four hours, and by speciai Bir- 
mingham law the stadium had to be com- 
pletely emptied in the interim. Although 
total attendance for the spectacular was 
1 36. 11 3, there were plenty of people who 


saw both ends of the bill. Most of the re- 
cidivistsjusi stayed in the neighborhood. 
Some picked up a plate of fried chicken 
cooked up in a nearby armory by ladies 
of the Charity League; others went into 
a large tent erected across from the sta- 
dium. No. it was not a revival meeting. 
A local bank, apparently stimulated by 
the Downtown Action ideas, had set it 
up to serve cocktails and a buffet, along 
with dance music. 

By the time the Tennessee-Auburn 
finale was under way, the rain had all 
but stopped, and the field, covered be- 
tween games, was in reasonably good 
condition — although the green coloring 
used to dye the patches of bare din in 
the center had mi.xed into the soil so 
much that the camouflage no longer 
worked. Both teams are blessed with bet- 
ter-than-averagequarterbacks — Tennes- 
see’s Bubba Wyche is a fine passer, and 
Auburn’s Loran Carter led the SEC in 
total offense last year. Indeed, they were 
fairly equally matched, but Tennessee 
was unequally smitten with a stunning 
series of bad breaks early in the game - 
not the lea.st of which was the loss of 
Richmond Flowers after he sprained an 
ankle on the opening kickoff. Flowers 
i.s the team’s fastest halfback, and hi.s 
departure on any occasion immediately 
reduces the range of Tennessee’s offen- 
sive potential. The only other time this 
year that Tennessee failed to win was in 
the opening tie with Georgia, and Flow- 
ers missed that game, too. His depar- 
ture, plus two fumbles, a pass intercep- 
tion and a couple of penalties gave Au- 
burn a considerable advantage. 

Even though Carter’s passing was er- 
ratic much of the time, he did a good 
job of using the breaks Tennessee gave 
him, handing off once to Tailback Mike 
Currier for a touchdown and hitting him 
twice with passes in the end zone. With 
less than three minutes gone in the sec- 
ond quarter, Auburn led 21-0, and Ten- 
nessee must have felt as if it had played 
both ends of the doubleheader. Before 
the half ended, though, Wychc rallied 
the Vols with one touchdown pass, then 
threw for another halfway into the third 
quarter. Now it was21-14 — a brand-new 
nightcap. Auburn’s offense had turned 
remarkably sour (indeed, the Tigers got 
just one first down in all of the second 
half). Carter’s passes were going awry 
again and again— except for one. On 
the first play of the fourth quarter he 
flipped a gorgeous pass to Split End 


Tim Christian who sprinted into the end 
zone, a 49-yard play that made it 28-14 
for Auburn — too much for the weary 
Wychc to overcome. 

The Auburn defense, led brilliantly 
by Linebackers Mike Kolen and Bobby 
Strickland and a savage tackle named 
Dave Campbell, was superb all night 
long, putting constant pressure on 
Wyche and, in general, making a sham- 
bles of Tennessee’s offense — and of its 
undefeated record and of its No. 5 na- 
tional ranking. Conversely, Auburn Just 
might have a chance now to win the 
SEC title — assuming it can pull off an 
upset over Georgia and then whip Ala- 
bama back on Legion Field. 

Well, of course, come rain or chill or 
darkness at noon, the Birmingham dou- 
bleheader was an unqualified success, 
particularly for Alabamians who could 
scarcely contain themselves over seeing 
both of their home-state teams come out 
on top. “Hell," shouted one delirious 
rooter as he left, "we so damn happy 
we jes’ rootin’ aroun’ in hawg heaven.’’ 
Then he looked up in the sky and saw 
that, for the first time all that gloomy 
weekend, the moon was out— shining 
fabulously for all it was worth on The 
Football Capital of the South 
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by MERVIN HYMAN 



3. 


OHIO STATE (7-0) 
MICHIGAN (7-1) 
KANSAS (7-1) 


Overhead, a chill wind blew a clutch of bal- 
loons labeled Orange Bow! Boiml oul of 
Kansas Stadium. Overland, a few seconds 
later, came Steve Owens of Oklahoma, barg- 
ing into the end zone to deny Kansas an un- 
beaten season and possibly a trip to the 
Orange Bowl, Owens, who scored the de- 
cisive touchdown in the 27-23 victory with 
4:14 left, also threw a touchdown pass. That 
came after Sooner Offensive Coach Barry 
Switzer, noting a Jayhawk halfback's ten- 
dency to move up too quickly on running 
plays, had suggested a halfback pass. Okla- 
homa Coach Chuck Fairbanks spoke of his 
team's buildup for the game in ethereal 
terms, saying, “It was like electricity form- 
ing." Judging from the result, the Sooners 
got a charge out of it. 

Missouri thus moved into the lead in the 
Big Eight, but will have to contend with the 
aroused Sooners themselves this week. The 
continued 
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World's first “ConverTable” 
FM/AM radio! It's a console- 
quality table radio. It's a 
portable ... all in one. 

Plug it in at home and it 
plays through the new 
Toshiba Fasib 400 speaker 
(Free Air Suspension. 

Infinite Baffle design). 

Lift the lid. Out pops your 
battery-operated FM/AM port 
able. 23 Toshiba solid state 
devices. In walnut veneer. 

For The Portable People. 
ConverTable 885W. 

iug*. >elail pf>ce 594.50 




Tigers went to the top by beating Iowa 
.State 42-7. Two other conference powers 
were stunned, Nebraska by Kansas State 12- 
0 and Colorado by Oklahoma Stale .^4 17 

I here were also shocks m the Ifig Ten. al- 
though Ohio State had no difficulty whip- 
ping Wisconsin even with No 1 pass- 

er Res Kern sidelined. Ron Maciejowski, 
filling in for Kern, completed 1 1 of 1 9 pass- 
es and ran for 124 yards and three scores 
Asked if his team's 301 yards rushing meant 
he was returning to his thrcc-yards-and-a- 
cloud offense. Coach Wotidy Hayes replied. 
"Might be. That's what I call my Nean- 
derthal offense." Indiana won another close 
one. scoring with 52 seconds left to upset 
Michigan State 24-22. h was Minnesota, 
however, that pulled the top surprise by 
downing Purdue Jim Carter scored each of 
the first three limes the Gophers had the 
ball, and the Boilermakers went down 27-13, 
Iowa's F.d Podolak set a Big Ten record, 
gaming 286yards in a 68-34 rampage against 
Northwestern. Michigan got ns seventh 
straight by polishing off Illinois 36-0 . 

With Notre Hume's Terry Hanrutty out 
with a torn knee ligament that required sur- 
gery, his understudies went to work on Pitts- 
burgh. Sophomore Quarterback Joe Thcis- 
mann scored twice and erstwhile Quarter- 
back Coley O'Brien, switched to halfback, 
went over three limes. Not even a fast sec- 
ond-half clock, which was kept running on 
incomplctcd passes, could save the Panthers 
from a 56-7 licking. 

Unbeaten Ohio University trailed Bowling 
Green 27-J4 with 4:20 to go in their Mid- 
American Conference game, then scored a 
touchdown, recovered an onside kick and 
won it 28-27 on a 48-yard run by Clcve Bry- 
ant. Xavier also scored late to overcome 
Toledo 20- 10, and Kent State defeated Mar- 
shall 36-1 2. Miami of Ohio blanked Oaylon 
14-0. Cincinnati beat Louisville 37-7 in a 
Missouri Valley game 


SOUTHWEST 


1. TEXAS (6-M ) 

2. ARKANSAS (7-1 ) 

3. HOUSTON (4-1-2) 


Anyway, there was no bombing pause in 
Texas. A total of 244 points was scored in 
four Southwest Conference games. The SWC 
wound up with a peck of offensive records 
in tatters, but with Texas. Arkansas. SMU 
and Texas Tech .still tied for first place. Ar- 
kansas and SMU will meet head on this 
week and both warmed to the task with 
easy wins. Bill Montgomery set an Arkan- 
sas season mark for total yardage (1,622) 
as he hit on 15 of 23 passes for 266 yards 
to give the Ra/.orbacks a 46-21 win over 
Rice. For SMU the record smashers were 
Mike Richardson and Jerry l.evias. Rich- 
ardson curried 39 times (an SWC alltime 
high) for 244 yards and scored four touch- 
downs as the Mustangs forsook their usual 


passing attack to hand Texas A&M Its most 
decisive defeat of the year 36-23. Lcvias. al- 
though held to live receptions and 59 yards, 
established an SWC career mark for pass- 
catching yardage (2.095) Tech won over 
TCU the hard way. The RctI Raiders, who 
had 1 5 players bothered by llu, trailed 1 4 0 
at the end of one period but still came back 
to win 3114 Joe Matulich got the Raiders 
started with a seven-yard scoring pass be- 
fore having to leave the game. In came Tom 
.Sawyer, another llu victim, who tossed a 
four-yarder for another touchdown and lat- 
er, on an apparent third-down punt, he threw 
a 71-yarder to Bobby Allen. Texas was be- 
hind 13-12 to Baylor at the half, but the 
Longhorn runners were only delayed on their 
way to accumulating 557 yards and win- 
ning 47-26. Chris Gilbert, who picked up 
212 yards, and Steve Worster each scored 
three times 

A passing duel between North lexas 
Slate's Steve Ramsey (20 of 37 for 376 yards 
and five touchdowns) and Tcxas-tl Paso's 
Brooks Dawson (28 of 52 for 401 yards 
and four touchdowns) was settled by a field 
goal Bernic Barbour won for North Texas 
34-31 with his 22-ydrdcr in the last 10 sec- 
onds. But the highest scoring of all came m 
a 53-36 win by West Texas State over West- 
ern Michigan, a game in which Mercury’ Mor- 
ns flew for 260 yards 

1 PENN STATE (7-0) 

2 ARMY (5-3) 

3 YALE (7-0) 

Penn State Coach Joe Palcrno came out 
with an unbalanced line against Miami to 
tantali/e the visitors He also told his Li- 
ons to run away from Ted Hendricks, Mi- 
ami's Ali-Amenca defensive end Not every- 
thing worked according to plan, though, and 
the Hurricanes took a 7-0 lead on Quarter- 
back David Olivo's 78-yard pass to Flanker 
Ray Rellamy. Palcrno quickly scrapped his 
offensive innovaiion, and when Tony Cline, 
Miami's other good defensive end, went out 
with a knee injury, the Lions began taking 
liberties with his replacements The hustling 
Penn Slate defense, led by sophomore Line- 
backer Jack Ham. who blocked a kick and re- 
covered a fumble, kept stopping Miami and 
held the Hurricanes to only 20 yards in the 
second half. On offense, while Hendricks 
watched helplessly. Halfbacks Charlie Pitt- 
man and Bob Campbell kept sweeping the 
opposite end, Pittman ran for 123 yards, 
scored three touchdowns and the unbeaten 
Lions won their seventh game, 22-7. Miami 
Coach Charlie Tate was impressed "This is 
the best team we've faced," he said in admi- 
ration, "better than USC." 

Hopeful Boston College, with sophomore 
Quarterback Red Harris flinging the ball 
all over Michie Stadium— he eventually 
completed 37 of 57 passes for 374 yards — 
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was ahead of Army 1 3- 10 in the second quar- 
ter. Then the Cadets began attacking in ear- 
nest. Fullback Charlie Jarvis ran for 253 
yards, breaking Glenn Davis’ 23-year-old 
one-game rushing record, and scored on a 46- 
yard run. Lynn Moore returned a kick 79 
yards. Quarterback Steve Lindcll passed for 
two touchdowns and the Cadets shot down 
the forlorn bagics 58-25. 

Syracuse marched for touchdowns the first 
two times It got the ball, and then William 
and Mary collapsed completely. Halfback 
John Godbolt ran for three scores in an 
easy 31-0 victory. Coach Ben Schwartrwal- 
der was not pleased, however, that his quar- 
terbacks were intercepted four times. "I 
guess the dirty truth is we re just an aver- 
age ball club," he admitted. 

The Yale-Harvard classic for the Ivy 
League title was building up as both teams 
remained unbeaten. The Elis, with Quar- 
terback Brian Dowling throwing two touch- 
down passes and picking up 206 yards in 
total oflense. beat Penn 30-13. Harvard, 
however, bad trouble with Princeton. A Ti- 
ger fourih-and-one gamble that missed on 
their 49-yard line set up the winning touch- 
down for the Crimson in a 9-7 game. Cor- 
nell hammered Brown 31-0, while Colum- 
bia's one-game winning streak ended abrupt- 
ly. Although Lion Quarterback Marly 
Domres broke the Ivy career total offense 
record -he has 3.777 yards- -Dartmouth 
won handily 31-19. 

Rutgers Coach John Bateman was busy 
thanking himself for turning over the quar- 
terback job to Rich Policastro. The new sig- 
nal caller passed for three touchdowns and 
that, along with Bryant Mitchell's 157 yards 
running, was enough to beat Connecticut 27- 
15. Holy Cross, catching Massachusetts in 
a down year, defeated the Redmen 47-20. 
Colgate and Bucknell did everything in a 
big way before the Raiders won 48-34. Col- 
gate's Dorn Fischer carried 54 times for 265 
yards and three touchdowns; Bucknell's Sam 
Havnlak had 397 yards in total offense; 
both teams accounted for 954 yards. 

1. GEORGIA (6-0-2) 

SOUln ^ -auburn ( 6-2) 

3. TENNESSEE (5-M) 

In one of the more unusual moves of the 
year, Florida Coach Ray Graves switched 
heads. That is, he put head defensive coach. 
Gene Ellenson, in charge of the offense and 
head offensive coach. Ed Kensler, in com- 
mand of the defense. The transplant was 
part of a plan to revive a Gator offense 
that had scored just 34 pomt.s in tosing its 
last three games. Alas, Florida failed to score 
for the first time in five years, and the de- 
fense gave up more points than any Gator 
team in 26 seasons as Georgia won 51-0. 

Kentucky, too, did not score, losing to 
Vanderbilt 6-0 in another Southeastern Con- 


ference game, even though Dicky Lyons set 
an NCAA career runback record. Lyons, 
who had returns of .34 and nine yards, raised 
his kick-runback yardage to 2,208. The Com- 
modores got the only touchdown on a three- 
yard run by Dave Strong. Mississippi Quar- 
terback Don Farrar, filling m for injured 
Archie Manning, ran for 107 yards and two 
touchdowns as the Rebels stopped Chat- 
tanooga 38-16. Bill Cappicman’s three scor- 
ing passes enabled Florida State to defeat 
Mississippi State 27 14. 

Atlantic Coast Conference quarterbacks 
had assorted misfortunes. Cleinson defend- 
ers dropped Maryland passers for 74 yards 
in losses as ihcTigcrswon '6-0 and moved 
into position to take their third straight ACC 
title. North Carolina Quarterback Rick La- 
mer. rolling out to pass, tripped over the ref- 
eree in a 41-6 loss to Virginia in a game in 
which Frank Quaylc and Jeff Anderson each 
scored twice. Leo Hart of Duke had his jer- 
sey ripped off and, even worse, twice failed 
to score after driving to the North Caro- 
lina State one-yard line in a 1 7- 1 5 loss. And 
Quarterback FrcddieSummersofWake For- 
est had four of his throws stolen bv Put Wat- 
son (an ACC record) as South Carolina 
pulled off a 34-21 upset. The one quarter- 
back who did escape trouble was South Car- 
olina's 5' 9" Tommy Suggs, who tossed four 
touchdown passes three of them to John- 
ny Gregory. 

Memphis Slate players could be forgiven 
if they thought they saw tank tracks in the 
turf after Houston runners hacked out 430 
yards and a 27-7 win. Five interceptions 
and four fumble recoveries kept the Cou- 
gars m possession most of the afternoon as 
Paul Gipson gained 140 yards. As for Geor- 
gia Tech players, it was more a ease of 
being outpaddled by the Navy ballcarriers 
in a rainy balile al Atlanta. The Middies, 
rated as two-touchdown underdogs on dry 
land, emerged as 35-15 victors with anchors 
awcigh. Dan Pike sloshed for 141 yards, 
and Mike Leiiien skimmed 79 for a touch- 
down with a punt return. 

Two Southern Conference squads — Rich- 
mond and The Citadel— lost to two inde- 
pendents. the Spiders falling to Virginia Tech 
31-18, the Bulldogs to West Virginia 17-0, 
Tulanc beat Tulsa 25-15. when Wayne Fran- 
cingues threw a scoring pass late in the 
fourth quarter 


WEST 


Fuse (7-0) 

2. OREGON STATE (6-2) 

3. CALIFORNIA (5-2-1 ) 


"We're not nervous." said USC Coach John 
McKay the day before his No. 1 -ranked Tro- 
jans played California, "we're seared. " But 
McKay, an old kidder, was only fooling. 
He wasn't scared, he was mad. What ran- 
kled McKay was a prediction by Stanford's 
John Ralston that USC would be beaten 
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Old Spice 
can make trouble 
for a guy. 


just the kind 
of trouble 
you've been 
looking for. 

Old Spice. 
The 

Troublemaker. 

Old Spice After Shave, 
Cologne and Gift Sets. 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK continued 


by Cal's good defense, one of the best in 
the nation. The Bears had given up only an 
average of 90. 1 rushing yards and 5.6 points 
a game. "All we heard was what a great line- 
man Ed White, the middle guard, was," 
said O. J Simpson later, "so we went out 
to blast him." O.J. took care of that per- 
sonally. He ran his first five plays directly 
i'.i White for gains, and after that the Cal de- 
fense was easy for the Trojans. Led by Simp- 
son. who scored on touchdown runs of 39 
and seven yards. USC ripped through Cal- 
ifornia's highly touted line. And for vari- 
ety, Quarterback Steve Sugge. throwing 
mostly to sophomore Bob Chandler, a re- 
placement for injured Flanker Jim Lawrence, 
picked apart the Bears' secondary. Sogge 
completed lO passes, eight of them to 
Chandler, and threw for three touchdowns 
as USC coasted to a 35-17 victory. 

Despite use's unbeaten record, it seems 
there is one crisis after another for the Tro- 
jans. The next one is Oregon State, Sat- 
urday in Los Angeles, in a Pacific Eight 
showdown that almost certainly will put the 
winner in the Rose Bowl. OSU Coach Dee 
Andros, who knows what to expect from 
UCLA's Tommy Prothro, warned his team, 
"he’ll throw some new wrinkle at us right 


PUYERS OF IHE WEEK 

THE SACK: Against unbeaten Kansas, Tail- 
back Steve Owens of Oklahoma ran 37 limes 
for 157 yards, caught four passes for 42. threw 
a touchdown pass and scored twice himself. 
His second touchdown won the game 27-23. 

THE LINEMAN: USC Dcfcnsivc Tacklc Al 
Cowlings made California's Randy Hum- 
phries his personal quarry. He caughi him 
three limes for 22 yards m losses, deliected 
a pass and also got in on five other tackles 


away." Sure enough, Prothro did — a tricky 
spread formation that broke Halfback Mick- 
ey Curelon loose for 38 yards on the first 
play and set up a touchdown. The Bruins 
also scored on Halfback Greg Jones's 101- 
yard kickoff return, but they still were be- 
hind 24-21 at the half. Then OSU got its 
ball-control game really going. With Full- 
back Bill Enyart bulling inside the tackles 
and Wingback Billy Main getting away be- 
hind trap blocks, the Beavers kept the ball 
for all but three plays in the third quarter 
and one of those was a UCLA safety. En- 
yart, Main and Larry Watson scored, and 


Oregon State won 45-21. How docs An- 
dros feel about USC? "Weil, wc take noth- 
ing away from them," he said, "but we 
give nothing to them either." 

The rumor in Palo Alto was that Stan- 
ford Coach Ralston's job was in jeopardy. 
After a brilliant start the Indians had lost 
three and lied one, and a scalp could have 
been in danger. But against Washington, 
.sophomore Dt>n Bunce— who took over 
when Quarterback Jim Plunkett bruised his 
rib cage— and Flanker Gene Washington 
teamed up to ease the tension. Bunco ran 
for one score and passed for three touch- 
downs, two of them to Washington, as Stan- 
ford beat the Huskies 35-20. Oregon, mean- 
while, defeated Washington State 27-13. 

With Wyoming, the Western AC leader, 
idle, Arizona Slate took the opportunity to 
stay in the race, routing Utah 59-21. Ari- 
zona, still unbeaten in the WAC, defeated 
Air Force 14-10, but Brigham Young was 
overpowered by Utah State 34-8. 

San Diego State, unbeaten and No. I 
among the small colleges, took on South- 
ern Mississippi, a major college. Dennis 
Shaw completed 1 7 passes for 524 yards and 
seven touchdowns as San Diego won in big- 
league fashion 68-7. end 



Colonels by National . . the best thing yet for 
the weekend outdoorsman. Football watching . . . 
snow shoveling . . . apr6s-ski ... or just a tromp in 
the snow. These pile-lined vinyl wellingtons are 
warm , , , 1 00% waterproof . , . and clean with the 
wipe of a rag See them at your favorite store . , . 
by National. 


Colimels... 


:}cEquallv enjoyable on Sunday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. The Seivus Rubber Co./ P.O. Box 30 / Chicopee. Mass. 01021 

Thursday and Friday. Phone: AC 413-534-0201 
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You've got an edge. 

A one-piece metal bottom 
edge that digs in and 
holds until you say go. 


This signature and check mark certify that these new 
fiber glass skis met the standards set by Ted Williams. 
Chairman of Sears Sports Advisory Staff. And were personally 
tested— and approved— by Othmar Schneider. 



Othmar Schneider, ski expert on Sears Sports Advisory Staff, 
tested these new fiber glass skis on all kinds of 
snow. His report: "I'll match these skis against any 
other kind, under any conditions." 


light 


Ski like you've never skied before. 

These new skis are so 
ght and responsive they feel alive. 



Seals went to Bavaria 
with an idea 

and came home with 
a new design 
for fiber glass slds 


And there's a new ski that makes 
It even more exciting: the fiber glass 
ski. It's lighter, more responsive- 
on icy hardpack or deep powder. 

But most fiber glass skis have 
a problem. After a hard season or 
two. they lose their camber— 
the spring, the live action you 
need for good edging and control. 
Sears knew there had to be a way to 
make a better fiber glass ski. They set 
out to find it. Sears went to the place 
where they make great skis. Europe. 
Sears found the skis they were look- 
ing for. A ski made with a core of 
special Austrian hardwood and plastic 
foam and wrapped completely in 
fiber glass. A ski that has the strength 
to keep its camber year after year. 

But Sears wanted to make sure. 

They had Othmar Schneider, Olympic 
Gold Medal Champion, test them. 

On the icy slopes of an Alpine glacier. 
In the deep powder of Portillo, 

Chile. On the hardpack of Boyne 
Mountain. Michigan. The skis came 
back in the same great shape. 
Tomorrow, step into a pair at the Sears 
Sports Center in the Sears. Roebuck 
and Co. store near you. Bring the 
family, too. There's a great selection 
of skis for them. And Sears has the 
experts, many trained by Othmar him- 
self. to outfit you from head to toe. 



SPORTS CENTER 

Where the new ideas aie 



Can Head & Shoulders 
^ stop dandruff? 


Can Johnny Unitas throw the bomb? 


Game tied. Last two 
mi nutes. Who wou Id you 
want quarterbacking your 
team? Pros would say 
John Unitas. Last year's 
MVP. Holds lifetime record 
for: yards gained, 33,021; 
completions, 2,261; TD 
passes, 252. His record of TO 
passes in 47 straight games 
may never be equaled. 
Nobody can break up a game 
like Johnny U. 

No shampoo can break up 
dandruff better than Head & 
Shoulders. Used regularly 
for dandruff control by 
millions of American men. 
They like the way it lathers, 
smells, leaves hair clean- 
good looking. And it*s easy to 
use in the shower. 

People notice dandruff. 
Don't let it foul up the way 
you look. Get with a winner. 
Head & Shoulders. 

The Unitas of shampoos. 



PEOPLE 



Conlusions and abrasions were 
(he order of the night on the To- 
night show recently when host 
Johnny Carson came on stage 
somewhat battered from his tries 
at eight of the 10 events with de- 
cathlon Olympic gold-medal 
winner Bill Toomey, and High 
Jumper Dick Fosbury, who also 
won a gold, left the stage some- 
what the worse for wear after a 
nasty spilt. During a rehearsal 
jump Fosbury made it comfort- 
ably over a bar set at 6’ 4', but 
between the run-through and 
real-life (aping zealous grips 
nipped in to buff (he stage's vi- 
nyl tile. Fretting and faltering 
as always. Fosbury finally made 
his run at the bar and slipped, 
goingdown like W. C. Fields hit- 
ting a greased bowling lane. 
■'That was the real Fosbury 
flop." said the Oregon flier, af- 
ter which the bar was lowered, 
the tiles removed and he did that 
crazy backward thing of his. 
Carson? Toomey ran him into 
the ground — literally — in the 
lOO-meter dash. "Here's John- 
ny" responded to his opening 
curtain call with scraped hands 
and knees. 

President-Elect Richard Nixon 
and Vice-President Non-Elect 
Fldmund Muskie do have one 
thing in common. They are both 


only fair golfers who neverthe- 
less have made holes in one. 
Muskie's was a No. 5 iron shot 
on the I S3-yard 1 1 th hole of (he 
Webhannet Golf Club in Kcn- 
' nebunk Beach, Me., made this 
I past summer, which means he 
I is in the running for a free trip 
' to Scotland in January. It is 
1 doubtless with mixed feelings 
that the Senator finds himself 
free to go. 

Rear Admiral Benigno Varela, 
retired from the Argentine navy, 
and Yolivan Biglicri, editor of 
an Argentine newspaper, recent- 
ly engaged in a duel to settle a 
question of honor. Stripped to 
the waist, the two had at one an- 
other with sabers, and both suf- 
fered flesh wounds before the 
duel master. Dr. Ernesto Sam- 
martino, called a halt to (he pro- 
ceedings. Who won'’ Never 
mind. Under the code duello the 
idea IS to satisfy one's honor, 
not necessarily to win. Or, as 
Avery Brundage might pul it, 
to participate. 

♦ "1 have cheated a bit," Prin- 
ce.s.s Grace announced forth- 
rightly, but what’s the good 
of being a princess if you are 
allowed no special privileges? 
I She and Prince Rainier turned 
I up as surprise contenders in 


this year’s London- Brighton run 
for veteran cars. Their 1903 
Dc Dion Bouton had been 
shown as entered by one Rich- 
ard Bryant, but on the day of 
the rally it proved to be Prince 
Rainier, with Grace and their 
children, who intended to drive. 
Rainier and Albert went the 52- 
milc distance, but the weather 
was cold, and Grace, Caroline 
and Stephanie opted out in 
the London suburbs, rejoining 
the men for the end of the 
run. Racing driver Stirling Moss 
was also entered, with one of 
the most powerful cars m the 
field, a 60-hp Mercedes, but Mr. 
Derek Horsfield of Halifax ar- 
rived first in Brighton, in an 1 898 
De Dion Bouton tricycle. 

California Featherweight Frank- 
ie Crawford’s manager is TV 
hero Bob Conrad, who has 
longed all his life to fight pro- 
fessionally. It is a little laic now, 
so Conrad, at 33, keeps fit by 
boxing some 20 rounds a week 
and mixing it up with his fight- 
er between shooting scenes of 
1 Wild, Wild H '«/. Conrad bought 
Crawford's contract and passed 
the California manager's test, 
answering 88 of the 90 questions 
correctly, but three days later 
his fighter flunked. He lost the 
state feutherwcight title to 
Dwight Hawkins in the eighth. 

The elections were a mixed bug 
for onetime athletes. Former 
Kansas State basketball star 
Rick Harman failed to unseat 
Democratic Governor Robert 
Docking of Kansas, and oldtimc 
Braves Shortstop Johnny Logan 
> was defeated in the race for Mil- 
waukee shcrifT. But former 
Olympic decathlon star and cur- 
rent California Republican Bob 
Mathias won another term in 
the U. S. Congress, and ex- 
Dodger Mickey Owen, who on 
j Oct. 5. 1941 dropped the ball, 

I was re-elected on Nov. 5, 1968 
] sheritT of Greene County, Mo. 

, And a new face in the House of 


Representatives is former fire- 
balling Cardinal southpaw Wil- 
mcr (\ inegur Bend) Mizcll, who 
ran as a staunchly anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-fcdcral-spending Re- 
publican in North Carolina. His 
arrival in Congress is doubly om- 
inous from the Democrats’ point 
of view. What their House base- 
ball team, which hasalready lost 
five straight to the GOP. does 
not need is a taste of Vinegar. 

A King Frcderik of Denmark 
hunts five times a year, and 
on his guest list for the first out- 
ing of the season were his daugh- 
ter, Bcnedikte, and son-in-law. 
Prince Richard- The King of 
Denmark has hunting rights 
in all the state forests of Den- 
mark, but the game shot on a 
royal hunt belongs to the state 
and the local forester. The 
day’s bag is put up for public 
sale, and if his majesty would 
like for dinner what he shot 
in the afternoon, noblesse (and 
the law) oblige that he buy it 
back. 
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PISHING / Dan Levin 



Rough day off Old Man Shoals 

When the November winds sweep over the sandbars near Nantucket, 
only fervid fishermen venture out for striped bass that swarm there 


T liirty-five miles south of Cape Cod’s 
elbow, just off the southeast tip of 
Nantucket Island, a 10-mile-long stretch 
of shifting sandbars called Old Man 
Shoals churns the Atlantic into a con- 
vulsive horror for boatmen. It is cold 
off Nantucket in late fall. When the wind 
comes down from the north or north- 
east, Old Man Shoals is not a good place 
to be — that is, unless you happen to be 
a striped bass or one of that obsessed 
army who must pursue this most char- 
ismatic of East Coa.si game fish regard- 
less of the cost. Why the name Old Man 
Shoals? No one seems to know, but af- 
ter spending a day there in a November 
gale I offer this explanation. It is called 
Old Man because of the way it makes 
you feel when you fish there this time 
of year. You are soaked and chilled from 
a biting shower of salt spray, bruised 
and sore from being thrown around m 
the boat's cockpit by mountainous 
waves and, woe of woes, seasick. 

In November, over the bars and shoals 
of Nantucket’s east and southeast shore, 
huge schools of migrating stripers lin- 
ger on until the third week of the month 
in some years, long after others of their 


species have yielded to cold water and 
northeast storms and disappeared to the 
south. No one is certain why they re- 
main or from where they have come; 
but they are there, and they arc hungry. 
Mindful of the market price of the del- 
icately flavored bass, a few charter-boat 
skippers singic-mindedly chase them 
from dawn to dusk through waters that 
would keep a destroyer at dockside. 
Their sport-fishing parties gone for the 
year, these modern Ahabs head for Nan- 
tucket and a physically taxing combi- 
nation of sporting and commercial mad- 
ness. 

The most persistent and well-known 
of the striped-bass zealots is Irving (Bud) 
Henderson, skipper of the 30-foot Mac- 
kenzie bass boat, Li'l Dartin', based at 
Harwich’s Wychmere Harbor. A Boston 
outdoor writer who had gone out with 
him a year ago reported that in less 
than seven hours they had landed 1,000 
pounds of bass, some as large as 35 
pounds. All but a few of the fish had 
been taken on handlincs. I wondered 
what a big bass would feel like at the 
end of a handlinc, with no reel drag or 
rod to absorb its powerful rushes. 


Bud Henderson agreed to take me out 
the first week of November; we would 
leave the harbor before dawn. At 2:30 
a.m. the thermometer at my home out- 
side of Boston read 36”, and I remem- 
bered it was November and 1 was going 
fishing 30 miles at sea. I had been ice 
fishing in warmer weather. 

At 5 a.m., in the dark beside the pier, 
the radio in Bud Henderson’s boat fore- 
cast northeast winds from 25 to 35 mph. 
the perfect prescription for trouble in 
the waters we were to fish. The skippers 
of two other boats listened to the fore- 
cast and climbed into their cars and went 
back home to bed. But Henderson had 
been averaging about $100 worth of bass 
each day. and he was going fishing. Head- 
ing into dark Nantucket Sound, the boat 
rose and fell in six-foot swells, and three 
or four limes each minute it was like com- 
ing to a sudden stop in a high-speed el- 
evator. At 6;I5, while going through a 
rip west of Monomoy Island, a wave 
broke completely over the boat. Waves 
of 10 to 12 feet crashed wildly by on all 
sides. "Look ahead!" Henderson shout- 
ed. “Don’t look back unless you wanna 
get scared. You know who the smart fish- 
ermen were today, don't you?” he added. 
“The ones who stayed home. It’s loo 
rough to turn back, so we might as well 
fish.” 1 grinned weakly, trying to ignore 
hints of wooziness at the bottom of my 
nb cage. 

Now it was light enough to see seven 
or eight miles in any direction, and in 
all that water ours was the only boat. 
Bob Luce, a Boston machinist who 
hadn't gone a week without striper fish- 
ing in eight months, ducked into the 
cabin and came out with five 125-foot 
coils of nylon monofilament handline, 
three testing 180 and two testing 80 
pounds. To each of these was tied a 
size 7/0 lead-head No-Alibi lure. 

Three miles to the southwest Nan- 
tucket's Great Point was visible for the 
first time. The previous Friday afternoon 
Henderson had taken 1,280 pounds of 
bass, including a 54-pounder, from the 
rips just west of the point. We cruised 
slowly two miles off the beach. Once I 
was sure 1 had seen at least an acre of 
feeding bass on the other side of the 
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FISHING conilnued 


rip, and Al Risiori, a Garcia Fishing 
Tackle representative, kept seeing diving 
birds. Bud Henderson called no false 
alarms though, and we perked up when 
he suddenly gunned the engine and point- 
ed to the southwest. Just over a mile 
away, what looked like a little cloud 
with a thousand wings was hovering over 
a very rough stretch of water. This was 
our first glimpse of Old Man Shoals. 

Three of the lines were fastened to 
points along the stern, and the other 
two to 14-foot outriggers. Koot-long 
pieces of heavy, stretchy rubber at the 
boat end of the lines would act as cush- 
ions against the strikes of large fish. Hen- 
derson tipped each lure with a five-inch 
strip of pork rind, and as the boat neared 
the rip we threw all five lines over. We 
stood with our legs braced against the 
gunwales of the pitching boat, jerking 
the lines back and forth to make the 
lures breathe, and waiting tensely and 
expectantly. 

We edged alongside the shoals, and 
suddenly there were fish flying through 
the air. bouncing off our backs, hitting 
against our legs. In less than two min- 
utes eight bass flopped onto the deck. 
None was under 10 pounds; one was 
more than three feet long and looked 
to be at least 30 pounds, far larger than 
any 1 had ever caught. It was a mes- 
merizing scene and all I could do was 
stare at the fish. 

Henderson’s voice cut short my rev- 
erie. "Hey, grab your outrigger line," 
he shouted into my car as he lobbed a 1 5- 
pound striper into the fish box. 1 snatched 
the line from the outrigger, jerked in a 
foot or two and then had it yanked away. 

I felt like a child with a Great Dane on 
a leash. It was embarrassing. Bob Luce 
had two more bass in the boat and I 
was still working on this one. Luce edged 
over, and together we hauled the fish, 
hand over hand, to the side of the boat, 
where Henderson gaffed it, a 27-pound 
striper I was uneasy killing such a won- 
derful fish without giving it a real chance. 

For a moment I watched other bass 
being drawn toward the boat — making 
short, powerful rushes, futile against the 
heavy line — and then being yanked over 
the gunwales to beat out their lives in 
the fish box. Some of the bass had been 
hooked deep in the gills, and there was 
blood everywhere. Once when we edged 
into the main part of the rip I slipped 
twice on the deck of the wildly lurching 
boat. Each time I rose and grabbed the 


line — throbbing with life — from the out- 
rigger pole. Now in the mood and get- 
ting the knack of retrieving the line with 
long, tightly gripped strokes, I managed 
to boat a 10- and a 15-pound bass and 
to grab an unmanned stern line and haul 
in the first of the day’s four bluefish. 

Suddenly the fish stopped striking, and 
the birds that had been hovering just at 
the wave lops now rose high in the air 
and spread out over perhaps three acres 
to search for a new feeding area. A fish 
box four feel long, four feel deep and 
three feet wide had been filled with bass, 
and seven or eight more lay on deck. 

As we began heading slowly southwest 
along the seaward edge of Old Man 
Shoals we hit even rougher water, and 
my stomach began to turn again. Every 
two or three minutes the boat would 
sink into a trough between eight- to 10- 
foot swells, and in an effort at forget- 
ting my stomach I decided to take a 
picture of the men in the stern with the 
water curling above their heads. I start- 
ed to get up to take a meter reading, 
but this was a mistake. My feet shot 
out from under me, and my head hit 
the wall below the steering wheel. 
Though stunned and not fully aware of 
what had happened, I was sure the boat 
had capsized and wondered why I wasn't 
under water. Seconds or minutes later. 
I felt a cold hand on the back of my 
head and opened my eyes. The hand 
was the tail of a big striper, one of about 
a dozen that had flown out of the fish 
box. No one at the stern had seen me 
fall They were fishing again, and were 
landing fish. In the time that 1 was floun- 
dering on the floor we had reached an- 
other school. 

Possibly the loveliest sensation known 
to man is the emergence from seasick- 
ness My recovery began during a long 
run through relatively calm water. Hen- 
derson had discovered a bottle of Dram- 
aminc in the cabin, and 1 swallowed 
one. 1 stepped toward the stern, where 
the cold wind in my face had a stim- 
ulating effect Fifteen minutes later we 
were off Nantucket’s southern shore, at 
the western end of Old Man Shoals, 
and I was raring to fish. 

Birds had begun feeding well inside 
the shoal’s edge. We should never have 
entered the area without safely belts. 
No amusement park would be allowed 
to have the kind of ride the Old Man 
gave us for the next hour. It was not pos- 
sible to stand unsupported and erect for 


two consecutive seconds, and I wedged 
myself, down on one knee, into a cor- 
ner at the stern, one hand jigging a hand- 
line and the other with a death grip on 
one of the gunwale’s mooring rings. The 
others, more adept at offshore gymnas- 
tics, stood against the stern, knees bent 
and legs spread wide. The bass appeared 
on cue. Whack! 1 had a hard strike, re- 
leased my handhold, began standing to 
land the fish and went over on my back- 
side as the boat tipped 45° left, sliding 
me into Bob Luce’s legs. Luce, who was 
also landing a fish, sat dow n on my stom- 
ach. All five handlines had been struck, 
and as we groped for the lines and got 
them close to the boat, the bass seemed 
to take advantage of our chaos and swam 
around each other, weaving four of the 
lines into a freestyle cat’s cradle. In the 
next half hour nearly 25 more bass 
wound up in the fish box. and our sea- 
going slapstick continued. It was only 
37° now, and our faces, whipped by the 
wind and a combination of spray and 
rain, began to look like ripe tomatoes. 

Through it all Bud Henderson con- 
stantly ran from wheel to stern, landing 
fish, changing our course, manning the 
tiller, speeding us up and slowing us 
down and untangling lines. He seemed 
to have suction cups on his feet and a gy- 
roscope in his head. He was not the slight- 
est bit concerned by the roughness of 
the sea. During a lull in the fishing Bud 
talked about his greatest day, m No- 
vember 1965. "All alone I caught 3,750 
pounds of bass. 237 fish averaging 12 
pounds. The cockpit was full of bass 
The cabin was full of them. They were 
spilling onto the bunks and into the sink 
and all over the floor of the head. The 
next morning a friend went out with 
me. 'I know you're a good bass fish- 
erman,' he yelled from the cabin, ‘but I 
didn’t know you were this good ’ He 
walked out holding three bass I hadn’t 
found the night before 'We haven’t even 
started fishing yet.’ he said, ’and you’ve 
already caught three fish ’ " 

Feeding stripers, especially in the fall, 
arc often all over the place one minute 
and gone the next. Now the fish had 
stopped striking. Our hands were stiff 
from the cold, the ocean was even rough- 
er than before and. though we wailed 
and hoped, the wind had not switched 
from north to south as predicted at dawn. 
We would have to buck wind-driven surf 
and gusts of gate force for nearly 40 
miles going home. Henderson reacted 
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predictably: he started looking for more 
fish. But there was no recklessness here. 
The Li'l Darlin' is a bass boat built to 
chase its quarry into the meanest water, 
and the sea poses little threat to its 5S- 
year-old skipper. For most of the last 
32 years— May through November, time 
off only for hurricanes — the sea has been 
his dawn-to-dusk. seven-day-a-week of 
ficc. If there arc fish within his cruising 
range, he fishes. Soon the bass would 
be gone and. though there would be win- 
ter scalloping and quahoggtng. the 
checks would be much smaller and may- 
be not as frequent 

Wc continued fishing, but with no 
luck. A voice over the marine telephone 
called Henderson to the cabin, It was a 
friend who was fishing off Great Point, 
15 miles closer to home, and who was 
concerned about the Li'l Darlin and her 
skipper: “It's real bad up here, Bud, real- 
ly gettin’ heavy. Hey, you might wind 
up spendin’ the night on the island." 

They small-talked a few minutes, Hen- 
derson deliberating. ‘'We’re going in 
now," he said finally, hanging up. “Pull 
in the lines." he shouted. Then, as an af- 
terthought, he added, "But don't put 
'em away. Wc might hit fish on the way 
home." 

Wc headed inshore to avoid Old Man 
Shoals, rounded Nantucket's southeast 
corner and headed north toward Sanka- 
ty Head, or so the compass indicated; our 
movement was more of the up and down 
variety. About halfway to Great Point 
things began taking a turn for the worse. 
If Dante's Inferno had been a sea saga, 
a panoramic view from our stern would 
have been the perfect cover-jacket pho- 
tograph. The wind was blowing the tops 
off waves and filling and refilling the 
cockpit with foam. Now there were 10- 
fooi swells, higher and Steepler than in 
the morning, and at the bottom of each 
wc lurched to a dead stop, provoking 
an uncontrollable “oooph" each time 
from the pit of my stomach. I sat next 
to the cabin with one hand on the door 
and the other supporting my head, which 
bobbed weakly and resignedly up and 
down, and constantly reminded myself 
that the passage of each miserable min- 
ute brought us closer to land. Bud Hen- 
derson stood at the wheel, operating the 
manual windshield wipers, speeding up 
or swerving to avoid a breaking comb- 
er and eating apples. His was the stoic 
calm of a man who has taken the worst 
the sea has to offer and never even been 
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seasick. "A fisherman's life is a rough 
one. It's a wci butt and a hungry gut.” 
he says wryly. “Whether you catch 'em 
or not you still gotta go out the next 
day.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later and 
two miles to the northeast, we could 
see the southern tip of Monomoy Is- 
land, a lonely 10-milc-long bird sanc- 
tuary dangling south of Cape Cod. Mon- 
omoy! Oldtime bass fishermen speak of 
it in hushed tones. Fishing on the is- 
land can be so explosive at certain times 
of the year, that occasionally, in the past, 
impatient beach-buggy operators haven't 
bothered to wait for the oyster barge at 
Chatham and have tried to drive across 
the flats at low tide. Some have made 
it, but if you stand on the beach at Chat- 
ham Inlet when the tide is out you can 
see the buggies of a few that didn't, 
now rusted, wrecked derelicts sticking 
up out of the mud. 

After leaving the tip of Monomoy be- 
hind. we entered the relatively sheltered 
waters of northeastern Nantucket Sound, 
and soon the low line of Cape Cod's 
southern shore loomed out of the over- 
cast horizon. By the time we entered 
Wychmere Harbor four large boxes had 
been stacked to overflowing with fish, 
and half a dozen more bass in the 30- 
pound class lay in the boat. Stripers are 
handsome fish, firm and strikingly col- 
ored. They don't fade quickly, as do 
many other species, and now, four to 10 
hours after being caught, they were still 
beautiful, all 700 pounds of them. But 
at the moment my esthetic needs were 
territorial, not piscatorial. Above all I 
craved the feel of land beneath my feet. I 
climbed onto the dock, thanked Bud 
Henderson and walked to my car. May- 
be by next May I would want to look 
at another striped bass. 

The next day, after a good night’s 
sleep in a warm bed. Old Man Shoals 
seemed a universe away. I joked about 
having been seasick; it could never hap- 
pen again. Indian summer had returned, 
the forecast called for more of the same 
for at least a few days and for the wa- 
ters off Cape Cod winds no stronger 
than20mph. All day 1 thought of the 27- 
pound striper I had caught on a hand- 
line and of the even bigger ones that 
were surely still there. The next time I 
would bring a light surf rod. The next 
time? That evening I phoned Bud Hen- 
derson and made arrangements for later 
in the week. shd 
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GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


T he wedge can be a great strokesaver. Hit a good shot 
from, say, 50 yards out. and you're down in one putt. 
Scuff it into a trap instead, and who knows how long it 
may take you to hole out? I'm sorry to admit that sloppy 
and inconsistent wedge play has too often been the down- 
fall of my own game. Hitting a wedge is such a delicate 
shot that there is a natural tendency on the part of most 
golfers — on mine, too — to relax the left arm, so that it col- 
lapses at the start of the downswing. When you do this 
you have no control over how far you will hit the ball. 
With few exceptions, wedge shots must be played firmly— 
not softly, The left arm must remain straight throughout 
the entire swing, just as in any other shot. Remember this 
and you’ll lower your score a few strokes per round. 


If your elbow 
collapses, so will 
your score 



o 

On a sloppy wedge the left elbow has collapsed coming 
info the hall, and the wrists have broken too soon. 


O 

Wedge shot should be hit crisply, the left elbow 
straight, the wrists cocked until the moment of impact. 


O Oho Profflolions Inc., 1946. All right* m«rv«d 
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HOCKEiy^ Gary Ronberg 

‘That was 
when / hit him 
in the mouth’ 

Toronto's brawling defenseman 
Jim Dorey is the new Leaf cop— 
and, says his coach, vital spirit 

1 1 was in an exhibition game a year 
* ago that Pete Stemkowski. then a 
robust young center for the Toronto Ma- 
ple I.eafs. got into a light with one New 
York Ranger and suddenly had a few 
more swinging at him. Under such cir- 
cumstances a player counts on some as- 
sistance from his teammates; the code 
of the game demands it. Stemkowski, 
however, received no liclp. While the 
Leafs watched he was roughed up by 
four Rangers, one of whom accidentally 
stepped on Sicmkowski's thumb with 
his skate, nearly separating it from his 
hand Pete Stemkowski never fought for 
the Maple Leafs after that. 

Jim Horey, then a 20-ycar-old tick- 
eted for Tulsa and a year of seasoning, 
recalls watching the mismatch from the 
press box. “It wasn't right,” he says. 
“Somebody should have gone out there 
and helped him." 

And that is the reason Dorcy is play- 
ing for Toronto m 1968. Ever since 
Bobby Baun -now with Detroit, but for 
years the unofficial heavy for the I eafs- 
stopped tossing his weight around. To- 
ronto had been conspicuous for its tim- 
idity, The Leafs had some of the big- 
gest. brawniest players in the NHL. but 
It seemed they would skate clear to Mam- 
mattawa to avoid a fight. Their record 
reflected this nonviolent spirit, and last 
year thev missed the playoffs for the 
first time in 10 seasons. “We stopped 
winning when we stopped hitting." said 
(leneral Manager and Coach George 
(Punch) Imlach. “It’s as simple as that." 

Now Jim Dorcy is hitting and the 


Leafs arc in the fight. It may be as sim- 
ple as that. \ 6' I". 192-pounder with a 
caveman physique, a cherubic face and 
a shock of brown hair that gives him a 
misleading look of innocence. Dorey is 
the new bad man of the NHL. Early in 
(he season (hough it is. he has (lecn in- 
volved in two bcnch-clcanng brawls, 
several smaller fights and some heavy 
shoving — and the Leafs, brasher and 
braver than they have been in years, 
seem to be responding. “In one month 
Dorey has already solved a few prob- 
lems around here," says Imlach, “and 
before he’s through he's going to solve 
a few more." 

Most rookies come to the NHL with 
a touch of awe and respect, but not 
Dorey. H is most notable bout took place 
m what was only his second big-leagiic 
game. Pittsburgh's Ken Schinkel was 
speeding past Dorey along the boards 
when he happened to catch a stick on his 
shoulder pad. Schinkel skated another 
1 5 feet before sprawling to the ice. Given 
two minutes for high-sticking by Referee 
Art Skov, Dorcy was skating to the pen- 
ally box when he noticed that Schinkel 


was smiling, "That was when 1 realized 
he’d taken a dive." Dorey recalls. “I went 
over and said. 'You took a dive, didn’t 
you'’’ He said, 'Sure, what are you gon- 
na do about It?' That was when 1 hit 
him in the mouth." 

Before he was through. Dorey had 
decked Schinkel and left Penguin l>e- 
fenseman John Arbour draped helplessly 
in the arms of two Pittsburgh teammates. 
Jim rounded out the night with four mi- 
nor penalties, two major, two miscon- 
ducts and a game misconduct — a total 
of 48 minutes and nine penalties. The 
NHL fined him S175, and Skov warned. 
“I’ve got your numlxir. Dorcy." Jim’s 
response was a flip crack about Skov 
not knowing his address. 

Dorey is not particularly disturbed by 
his image, but he wants no one to mis- 
understand It. "1 would hate to gel the 
reputation of being a hatchet man," he 
says. “I’ve played against hatchet men 
and I detest them. They use their sticks 
as weapons, and they don't give a damn 
that they could end a guy’s career with 
one swing. When you fight like men — 
slicks down, gloves off about all that 
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can get hurl is your pride. Oh, you might 
get conked on the nose or take a crack 
on the chin, but that's nothing to what 
you can do with a stick.” 

"He’s an alley fighter and they're usu- 
ally the best kind," says Minnesota Gen- 
eral Manager Wren Blair, who signed 
Dorey to his first amateur agreement at 
age 14. "But he's also a helluva defense- 
man. When 1 first saw Dorey I thought he 
could be in the same league as Bobby 
Orr, and you can't get any higher.” 

"Dorey can do a lot more things than 
fight." says Imlach. "Right now he's a 
little hotheaded and e.xuberani. He's try- 
ing to make a name for himself, which 
is fine. But he can become one of the 
big stars in this league. I-Ie can skate 
and he can shoot pretty well, too, I'll 
tell you this: if anybody's going to lead 
us back where we were, this kid will.” 

Dorey came out of a tough neigh- 
borhood in Kingston, a manufacturing 
town on Lake Ontario, as an alley fight- 
er. all right, but one with some class. He 
hits, but he plays chess, too. "I've had 
enough education,” he says, "to know 
that I could go back for a degree any 
time I wanted to." 

Three of the six Toronto defensemen 
this year are young and error-prone, but 
Imlach is prepared to live with their mis- 
takes. primarily because of the spirit 
Dorey and the other newcomers have 
brought with them. In a recent game 
with Boston the Leafs were leading by 
a goal in the third period when Eddie 
Shack, the Bruins' reckless forward, be- 
gan cruising around the ice, leaving 
smaller Leafs scattered in his wake. Im- 
lach, who happened to be standing be- 
hind Dorey on the bench, was livid. 
"How long is he going to get away with 
stuff like that?" Punch shouted. Within 
seconds Dorey was on the ice. and sud- 
denly both he and Shack were serving 
penalties for fighting. But Dorey needs 
no such invitation to battle. During a 
memorable exhibition game he came 
slickless off the bench into a melee to 
toss a couple of right-hand punches at 
Detroit's Prank Mahovlich, He skated 
back to the bench unmarked and unpe- 
nalized, but not unappreciated, 

"He's back, grinning like hell,” said 
Imlach, "and 1 go down and tell him 
he can get in a helluva lot of trouble 
leaving the bench like that." 

"Yeah. Punch.” Dorey said, "I know 
It. But It was worth it." 

Imlach had found his cop. end 



faster So you can give all your attention to the picture 


Correct exposure, focus, shutter speed— all are clearly shown in the viewfmder. 
You're set and ready to shoot while the picture idea is still fresh and alive 
And you have a lot working for you with the FTN Nikon precision, Nikon sys- 
tem versatility, Nikon optics and the new Nikon "center-weighted " meter system 
Price starts at under S270 See your 
Nikon dealer for details, or write 
Nikon Inc. Carden City, N.Y 71530. 

Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries. Inc (In Canada: Anglophoto, 

'^'‘'■'’‘5’ Nikkormat FTN 
by Nikon 



Get your wife a new labor-saving device: a 
Seiko watch. 

It’s self-winding. 

So she won’t have to lift a finger. 

It has an automatic calendar. 

So she doesn’t have to turn a page. 

And just in case she has to get her little 
hands wet, it’s waterproof.* 

It’s a money-saving device too, because 
Seiko watches are made by automation. 

The largest manufacturer 
of jeweled lever watches in the world: SEIKO 
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The 

Endless 

Winter. 


In summer on Kitzsteinhorn 
Glacier, 9000 ft. up in the alps, 
it is winter. 

A skier comes curving down 
the slope on experimental skis, 
trying to make a perfect turn. 
T rying for the Head Ski Company 
and, in a way, for you. 

Have you ever done it? Have 
you made a nearly perfect turn 
on skis? You’ll remember it well 
enough, if you have. In fact 
you'll remember it often, and at 
the oddest times. 

You’ll be stretched out on the 
hot sand, under the hot sun, 
watching a hot surfer. Suddenly 
(and for no reason at all) the 
memory of that wintry instant 


comes tumbling over you like a 
midsummer avalanche. 

Your a I most-perfect turn: it 
was natural, done easily and with 
no consciousness of form. Just a 
quick unweighting and shifting, 
and a slight tension. None of it 
really on purpose, all of it maybe 
a bit lucky; and as you went sail- 
ing curving slicing flying carving 
through that turn, you knew you’d 
never be the same again. 

Ever since, you’ve had that 
moment to savor, over and over 
and over again. 

It more than repays you for 
the traveling, spending, freezing, 
struggling, waiting and aching of 
the past year. 


It’s also a sweet incentive: 
the beautiful recurring memory 
draws you onward into the next 
year’s skiing. 

A split second of surpassing 
joy, one transcendently glorious 
moment: that’s what we are after 
at Head Ski. We are working for 
your near-perfect, your perfect 
turn, then your perfect series of 
linked turns. 

That’s the goal of our endless 
search, the reason for our twelve- 
month winter’s quest. 

And we intend to go on and on, 
season after season, year after 
year, in an endless winter’s 
search for what you might call 
the perfect ski. 
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Reaching for the Davis Cup 

By beating India this week, the U.S. has qualified to play Australia, 
which may use youngsters John Alexander (above) and Phillip Dent 


S itting beside a tennis court during a 
Davis Cup match, Donald Dell in- 
vokes about as much humor as a death- 
watch. As captain of the U.S. team, he 
is equal parts coach, cheerleader, psy- 
chologist and baby-sitter. For example, 
consider that before last week's interzone 
final in San Juan, P. R.. the last step 
toward the Challenge Round, illness and 
injury threatened to knock out nearly 
the entire team. Arthur Ashe had just 
recovered from a severely pinched nerve 
in his neck which had curtailed his ten- 
nis drastically in the weeks before the 
India tie. Bob Lutz, one-half of the best 
doubles team in the country, was thought 
to have picked up mononucleosis and. 
in fact, had complained of dizzy spells 
just two days before the first day's match- 
es (it turned out to be the flu). And final- 
ly, Clark Graebner was just getting over 
the effects of a strep throat which had 
kept him quiet for a couple of weeks. 

Two days before the Interzone final 
began Dell also became something of a 
villain when he told Charlie Pasarcll, 
who is technically the No. 1 -ranked play- 
er in the country and is a hero in his na- 
tive San Juan, that he wasn’t going to 
play before the home-town folks. Be- 
sides alienating every Puerto Rican who 
knew a tennis ball from a bolero, Dell 
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kept about SI0,CX)O out of the weekend's 
gate receipts. He also made himself un- 
popular at a meeting with the Indian cap- 
tain a day before the lie began. A pro- 
posal was made that should a player 
get cramps, a real possibility in the sti- 
fling heat, he be allowed five minutes to 
untangle his muscles. Dell said no. “The 
rules say 'play shall be continuous,' and 
tennis is supposed to be a game of en- 
durance,” he argued. “I don't have my 
players running laps every day to im- 
prove their morale. If somebody gets 
cramps, default." 

All of this helped keep nearly every- 
body in a high state of agitation, which 
is just the state Dell always is in. but 
the end result was a 4-1 victory over 
the Indians, complicated only by Ra- 
manathan Krishnan’s four-set upset of 
Clark Graebner in the tic’s second match. 

The victory put the United States into 
the Challenge Round, where it will meet 
the current Davis Cup holder, Australia, 
in Adelaide for three afternoons begin- 
ning the day after Christmas. Not only 
will the U.S. be in the finals of perhaps 
the best-known amateur international 
competition, but it will actually be fa- 
vored — heavily favored— to bring the 
cup back home for the first time since 
1963. This is cither a) surprising, con- 


sidering the result of the last three years 
when the U.S. was summarily dismissed 
by Spain, Brazil and Ecuador in pre- 
liminary tics, or b) not surprising, con- 
sidering that the U.S. team has, in Ar- 
thur Ashe and Clark Graebner, two of 
the three best amateur players in the 
world (the third is Tom Okker, a Dutch- 
man). It is, in fact, a little of both, but 
the main reason the U.S. is favored is 
because the three fellows who defended 
for Australia last year — Roy Emerson. 
John Ncwcombc and Tony Roche — are 
now professionals, and for the first time, 
really, since World War U. the limitless 
supply of Aussie players seems depleted. 

What Australia does have, however, 
is Harry Hopman, the man who has cap- 
tained 15 winning cup efforts since the 
war. And what Hopman has is a pair 
of untried, and practically unknown, 
teen-agers who may turn out to be an- 
other combination like Ken Rosewall 
and Lew Hoad, who were brought out 
of similar obscurity 15 years ago and 
worked out pretty well. The new Aus- 
tralian wonders are John Alexander. 17, 
and Phillip Dent, 18. 

Hopman’s hand was forced becau.se 
the only other players he has available 
are Bill Bowery and Ray Ruffels, who 
have undistinguished records in inter- 
national competition, and Dick Crealy 
and Alan Stone, who have no records 
at all. None of them evoke memories of 
Ken McGregor and Frank Sedgman, or 
Hoad and Rosewall, or Rod Laver and 
Emerson or Newcombe and Roche, and 
Hopman is the first to admit it. 

“Our chances don't look good," Hop- 
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man said recently. “Ashe is the best am- 
ateur player in the world. Graebner is 
not far behind him. and Pasarell is prob- 
ably better than Graebner. Moreover. 
America has some fine doubles combi- 
nations. When you took into it, our 
chances seem pretty bad. But wc*vc faced 
defeat before and it hasn't always turned 
out that way. There are still a couple of 
months to go. and with young people 
who show promise and who have abil- 
ity you can do a lot. In fact. I think it's 
premature to concede defeat or claim 
victory at this stage." 

Hopman's young people are. of 
course. Alexander and Dent. Alexander, 
rather thin at 6' 2 " and 161, pounds, 
was born and raised m Sydney. Deni 
grew up in a western Sydney suburb. 
Both have strong records, but only in 
junior competition; Alexander won the 
Junior Wimbledon title last summer, 
while Dent, earlier in the year, won the 
French Juniors. They arc close friends. 
Publicly at least, Hopman has made no 
firm indication as to which members of 
his team he will select for the Challenge 
Round. In fact, the team is not offi- 
cially his. He has not been named cap- 
tain for this year's defense, but that is 
expected to be a mere formality. Last 
week Alexander and Dent jumped in a 
car and drove the 600 miles south to Mel- 
bourne for two weeks of intensive train- 
ing with Hopman at nearby Kooyong 
Stadium. What sort of work? Hopman 
was evasive. "I want them to do some 
different work." he said. “They are both 
potential world champions." 

Whether the enure Alcxandcr-Deni 
project is a huge psychological plot to 
goad the more established players like 
Bowrey and RufTcIsis worth speculation. 
Dell, for one. di>cs not believe both 
young-sters will be used. Alexander, may- 
be. he says, but not IX*nt too. Hop- 
man. though, is good at two things— 
getting his players into shape and gel- 
ling the effort out of them. Winning 
down there will be lough. 

Meanwhile I>el! must face one prob- 
lem on Dec. 16. the day when the four- 
man squad for the Challenge Round 
must be announced. Which four play- 
ers should he use? Ashe, of course, is cer- 
tain to play the singles. After two lack- 
luster years, he has finally become one 
of the two or three best players in the 
world, amateur or pro. He reached the 
semifinals at Wimbledon, and then in 
late summer concluded an amazing string 
ronUnueil 
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P«n$lO. PfnalSfO Set $20. 


The warm elegance 
of Sterling Silver 
in America's finest 
writing instruments 
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A popular American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 


Scagram'sV O Canadian Known by the company it keeps. 



Howard Johnson’s 
designed a 
motor lodge 
for the man 
who travels 
on business. 


For instance: 
quieter quarters 
for big thinkers. 
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s If Field & Stream’s 

aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
" . ^ a cold. 


of triumphs by winning both the U.S. 
amateur and the first U.S. Open singles 
championships in thespaceof two weeks. 

Likewise, the doubles team of Lutz 
and Sian Smith is finally set after a slight 
bit of hesitation on Dell's part earlier 
in the year. The two Southern California 
students this year won the National In- 
tercollegiate, the National Clay Court, 
the U.S. amateur and the U.S. Open dou- 
bles titles and are challenged for world 
supremacy only by the professional pair 
of Newcombe and Roche. They easily 
defeated the India doubles team of Krish- 
nan and Jaidip Mukerjea. 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 

That leaves the No. 2 singles slot— 
the fourth place on the squad-avail- 
able to cither Graebner or Pasarell. Ear- 
lier in the year there was little doubt 
that Graebner was the superior player. 
In fact, at Wimbledon, where Graebner 
— like Ashe — was a semifinalist, a few 
people thought Graebner was better even 
than Ashe. But Graebner depends en- 
tirely too much on his first service. If it 
is working well, he is almost unbeatable, 
but if he has to temper it in the least, 
nearly anybody's return of service can 
give him trouble. He lost a key first-day 
match to Manuel Santana in the tie with 
Spain and was completely befuddled 
by the junk-balling tactics of Krish- 
nan last week, losing decisively. 

Pasarell was superb early in the year 
but has fallen off considerably in the 
past two months. Dell will probably 
choose Graebner, but could be wrong 
whichever way he ultimately decides to 
go. That problem is still a month off. 
Meanwhile the U.S. team will tour — in 
England for two tournaments, in France 
for a week-long series of exhibitions, in 
Chicago for a two-day benefit, in Cal- 
ifornia for another tournament and in 
Australia for the New South Wales 
Championships in Sydney — before final- 
ly showing up in Adelaide on Dec. 16 
for its final days of preparation before 
the Challenge Round. 

In recent years the regular monotony 
of Australian victory in the Challenge 
Round has bored the Australian pub- 
lic and caused a severe drop in ticket 
sales. But not this year. ‘‘A challenge 
round against the U.S. never fails to 
attract interest.” Hopman said. "This 
time, because we will be the under- 
dogs, it will have much more interest 
than usual. Somebody is going to have a 
whopping New Year's Eve party about 
three days early." eno 
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The Man: Jean-Claude Killy, 3-tinie Olympic gold medal winner. 

The Car; The '69 Comoro SS Conuerlible with Rally Sport equipment. 




All sporty cars are not alike. 

vive la difference! 


Is Camaro just like any other 
sportster? 

Is Jean-Claude Killy just any 
skier? 

Not a chance. Camaro is as differ- 
ent from other sportsters as Killy is 
from a snow bunny. 

Camaro’s got the long, lean look 
of its sports car cousin, the Corvette. 
It’s got Corvette muscle, too, with 
a 210-hp 327 V8 standard. Other 


V8's you can order run all the way 
up to a 325-hp Turbo-Jet 396. 

Camaro isn’t called “The Hugger” 
for nothing. Its wide stance and 
nimble wheelbase make for cat- 
quick maneuverability. 

Inside Camaro, you think you’re 
in a luxury car with wall-to-wall 
carpeting and supple vinyl seats. 

To make your Camaro even more 
personal, add a three-speed Turbo 


Hydra-matic, 4-wheeI power disc 
brakes, an AM-FM radio, you 
name it. 

No, Camaro’s no ordinary sport- 
ster. It’s the personal car that’s 
everything you’ve been looking for 
. . . and then some. 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 


Catch Jean-Claude on TV. One-hour ABC special runs Monday, January 13, 9 PM lESTJ. Thirleen-weei CBS series begins Sunday, January 5, 5 PM (EST). 
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these great outdoors coats for 
the active non-stop men of 
The Trevira Era. 

Rugged. No-nonsense. 

In fabrics that place no 
restrictions on what 
sportsmen’s coats can be. 

Or how they look. 

Trevira brings this 
freedom to plaids and 
herringbones. Making them 
durable, tailorable, warm and 
great-looking. Game after game. 
In 55% Trevira® polyester, 

45 % wool : jacket left 
Squire $60; 
center. Rogue $45; 
right. Roadster $60. 

For store nearest you 
write B. W. Harris Mfg. 

Park Square 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


TREVpiA 






XT 70's ... born in ski country, U.S. A. 



You can lead the trail to where the action is. Get there and back 
home safely - any time - any where - any weather - with positive 
patented geared-in traction. In 4-ply polyester cord construction. 


The Gates Rubber Company 

DENVER. COLORADO 80217 - GATES COMMANDO XT 70 OFFICIAL TIRE 
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BRIDGE /C/ia/'/es Goren 


A boo-boo was the best bid 


It sounded like Monopoly. The site was 
' Boardwalk at Illinois, and the players 
frequently found themselves on Atlantic 
or Pacific Avenue or one of a dozen 
other of the familiar thoroughfares of 
Atlantic City. N.J. Indeed, their ultimate 
aim was to break an Italian monopoly — 
on the Bermuda Bowl. But the game 
was bridge, and the stakes included a 
free trip to Rio de Janeiro. Brazil next 
spring as members of the six-man team 
that will try to stop Italy’s Squadra Az- 
zura from taking that bowl for the 10th 
successive time. 

Thirty-two of this continent’s leading 
players had assembled for the annual 
International Team Trials event that se- 
lects a North American bridge squad to 
represent us in the World Champion- 
ships. At the end of the grueling 10-day 
event, the three top pairs were George 
Rap6c and Sidney Lazard, Billy Eisen- 
berg and Bobby Goldman. Edwin Kan- 
tar and Bob Hamman. Together, they 
provide nonplaying Captain Oswald Ja- 
coby with a happy blend of youth and 
experience to face the Blue Team. 

Rapee and Lazard were magnificent 
throughout the Trials and deserved their 
victory, but unlike Goldman-Eiscnbcrg. 


East- West vulnerable 
East dealer 

NORTH 
4 A 10 
V A K C} 6 

♦ 8 

4 A (HO 7 6 5 

EAST 
6 5 4 3 
10 0 8 5 
0 7 4 
4 2 

SOITH 
4 K J 0 8 2 

¥ 4 

4 K 9 5 3 
A J 9 3 


WEST 
♦ U 7 
¥ J 7 3 2 
4 A J 10 6 2 
4 K 8 


4 
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EAST .SOUTH 

(Latard) 

PASS PASS 

PASS 1 4 

PA.S.S 3 4 

PA.SS 4 ♦ 

PASS 4 4 


WEST NORTH 

IRapet) 

I 4 OBL 

PAS.S 2 4 

PASS 4 4 

UBL PASS 

(All Pass) 


Opening lead: ace of diattxonds 


both of Dallas, and Hamman-Kantar 
of Los Angeles, they are separated by 
the 1,200 miles between New York and 
New Orleans and cannot play together 
often. The result is that they sometimes 
have a misunderstanding like the one 
that, fortunately, worked to their advan- 
tage in the deal shown. 

This was a case of too many cue bids. 
Lazard was conservative when he bid 
only one spade in response to Rapee’s 
takeout double. Consequently, when 
North cue-bid in diamonds South 
jumped in spades to show a maximum 
holding for his initial one-spade re- 
sponse. When North next bid clubs. 
South's singleton heart loomed as a tre- 
mendous asset, so he cue-bid in turn. If 
West hadn’t doubled four diamonds, 
North would no doubt have bid four 
hearts, South five clubs and a reasonable 
six-club contract might have been 
reached. But when North passed the dou- 
ble and South cue-bid in hearts, Rapes— 
not unreasonably— thought that his side 
had found its spot. 

He was right — but for an odd rea- 
son. Two other declarers managed to 
go down at four-spade contracts after 
misguessing the location of the spade 
queen. But four hearts, played from the 
singleton side of the table, was iron- 
clad. South won West’s diamond con- 
tinuation with the king, took a winning 
club finesse, cashed the club ace, drew 
three rounds of trumps and took stock. 
He couldn't continue clubs because East 
could ruff the third club and continue 
diamonds, forcing dummy’s last trump 
while West still retained a fourth trump 
as an entry to his good diamonds. So 
he cashed dummy’s spade ace, led to 
the king and dropped the queen and con- 
tinued with good spades, forcing West 
to use his trump first. East could also 
make a trump trick later, but only when 
he didn’t have a diamond left to lead. 

To Captain Jacoby, this hand prob- 
ably wasn’t as funny as it is to us. But 
Lazard and Rapee will take a month off 
to practice before the World Champi- 
onship so that a similar misunderstand- 
ing doesn’t occur in Brazil. end 
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America’s 
N^l selling 
Scotch 




They have to print "Open Other End' 
on the bottom of 
a soft-drink bottle sold at A&M. 


Did you hear about the Aggie who 
had a brain transplant? 

The brain rejected the body. 


THE PROUDEST SQUARES 

The Boy Scour virrues — loyahy, reverence ami obedience — are still highly esteemed at Texas A&M. 
although they have helped make the Aggies the butt of much Texas humor BY MYRON COPE 



'Hon' could you break an arm and 
a leg raking leaves?" 

Aggie: "I fell out o£ the tree." 


And then there was the flamingo that 
moved into a new house and put 
an Aggie in the front yard. 


Two years before, traveling through the big cities of Tex- 
as, i had heard the place mentioned briefly, always in the 
sort of terms men use when reminiscing on wartime as- 
signments in forlorn outposts. “Sing Sing on the Brazos” 
was the expression that kept cropping up. The specific lo- 
cation, to judge by the conversation at cocktail parties in 
garden apartments, was exactly in the middle of nowhere. 
Now. driving northwest of Houston on Highway 6, I 
watched the windshield grow blemished with the remains 
of insects until, suddenly struck with a distressing after- 


thought, I pulled off the road to make certain I had packed 
the bottle of bourbon. Happily for the long nights ahead, 
it was there. “Try the Gulf station.” a man in Houston 
had told me with an evil chuckle when I asked about 
night life. 

The town is there, one supposed, because the college is. 
The college has a football team, and for that rea.son Texas 
A&M is known from Seattle to Bangor, Me., but vaguely. 
Many erroneously believe that the “M” stands for Min- 
ing or Military. Texans, of course, know that A&M means 

cominutd 
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THE AGGIES continued 


Agricultural and Mechanical, but they 
snidely describe the fooiball stadium as 
a place “that can’t grow grass or get 
the scoreboard to work." It is true, cer- 
tainly, that last fall the football team sur- 
prised a great many people by winning 
the Southwest Conference champion- 
ship. and then won a brief taste of na- 
tionally televised glory by upsetting Ala- 
bama in the Cotton Bowl game. Now, 
though, the only moment of that New 
Year’s Day afternoon that still came 
clearly to mind was the 2 1 -inch picture 
of the Alabama coach. Bear Bryant, help- 
ing to carry ofT his onetime protege, 
Aggie Coach Gene Stallings — Bryant 
tottering like a big old roughneck who 
has drunk too much beer at the Team- 
sters’ picnic and gotten silly. 

In light of the derision heaped upon 
Texas A&M, it seemed inconsistent that 
her inmates should rise up from their 
Spartan, masculine retreat in central Tex- 
as to win a bowl game in living color, a 
turn of events that suggested a firsthand 
look at the place. The mayor of the 
town. I had learned, proposed a year 
ago that the community gel rid of its 
name. College Station, because the leg- 
islature had promoted the college to uni- 
versity status and the railroad station 
had closed down. He ought to have 
known better. Right away the wiseacres 
over at the University of Texas, in Aus- 
tin, whipped up a contest to help him 
find a new name. A coed won. She said. 
“Call it Malfunction Junction.” Tfie 
mayor decided College Station wasn’t a 
poor name after all. 

But worst of all (or perhaps best of 
all, from the viewpoint of Texans who 
wet their lips at the prospect of seeing 
Aggies squirm) are the Aggie jokes. Pol- 
ish jokes told in the North and the Cajun 
jokes relayed through Louisiana prob- 
ably are no more than adaptations from 
the hundreds, if not thousands, of Ag- 
gie jokes that have been traveling across 
Texas for nearly half a century. Texas 
humor pictures an Aggie — and the term 
is used as a general heading for both stu- 
dents and alumni — as being awkward, 
unkempt, inept at sex, devoid of hu- 
mor and, above all, dimwitted. 

Aggie-baiters have produced so many 
gags that a Dallas adwoman and two 


associates have been able to publish two 
profitable Aggie jokebooks. Aggie jokes 
survive, on and on, largely because they 
succeed in enraging Aggies. Not long 
ago the alumni magazine advised its 
readers that any Aggie who laughs at an 
Aggie joke “is a sick bird." 

Aggies have even recently begun to 
mount a counterattack against Aggie 
joke tellers. If anything is more impor- 
tant to Texans than their pride, it is, ob- 
viously, their pocketbooks, so. wi.sely, 
the Aggies have chosen to effect eco- 
nomic reprisal. For instance, at a re- 
cent business luncheon in Dallas, an in- 
surance executive led off his talk with 
an Aggie joke. Before he could contin- 
ue his speech, an Aggie in the audience 
rose and declared: “That joke just cost 
you the half million in insurance my com- 
pany had placed with you." 

Even in football, a game at which the 
Aggies intermittently have managed to 
excel, circumstances relentlessly spill 
them into ditches where they lie help- 
less while their tormentors look down 
and guffaw. Since World War II the Ag- 
gies have won the conference champi- 
onship only twice — 1956 and '67 — and 
both times had their cars boxed by the 
conference for violating codes of ethics. 
They can’t read the rules, their detrac- 
tors snicker, or they’re just too clumsy 
to get away with cheating. Another pos- 
sibility is that their rivals gang up on 
them. “I would hate to think so,” Gene 
Stallings was to tell me dryly in College 
Station later, adding pointedly, “Let's 
just leave it at that." 

Cruising on toward College Station, 
I concluded that the most cheerful view 
of my destination could be had by imag- 
ining the worst, in which case a certain 
amount of antique charm was possible. 
1 decided, then, that A&M would sure- 
ly be a collection of decrepit buildings 
sitting in a desolateplain. Students would 
be taking instruction in cow-milking, and 
the cows would be kicking half of them 
off their stools. 

Incongruously, however, the country- 
side along Highway 6 revealed itself to 
be rich green farmland that rolled on 
pleasantly, bordered by elms and live 
oaks and sycamores and Texas walnuts. 
Suddenly, as the road pierced College 


Station Itself, a sweep of manicured turf 
unfolded on the left. Could it be an 18- 
hole campus golf course? It was. A left 
turn through twin stone columns led be- 
hind the golf course to a vast tract of 
stately buff-colored and cadmium- 
orange buildings, of walks shaded by a 
sumptuous variety of trees, of the sort of 
lawns that are now but memories to 
many American universities weighted to 
their seams with brick. A low-slung 
modern building housed a 56 million cy- 
clotron. The mind’s eye pictured Ag- 
gies inside, banging away with their 
wrenches to get the thing to work. 

Well, never mind. Why not stroll the 
shaded walks and get a closer look at 
the young butts of those Aggie jokes? 
Many wore khaki, being members of 
the Aggie corps of cadets, which includes 
25% of the male student body. “How- 
dy!” the youngest of these barked as 
they passed by. The howdies mounted, 
coming on the average of once a min- 
ute. It developed that freshman cadets — 
“fish," they arc called — are required to 
howdy just everything that moves, and 
inasmuch as I fell into that category I 
found that there was nothing to do but 
howdy back. “Howdy!" “Howdy.” 
“Howdy!" “Howdy.” Awright, already. 
Sometimes they overlook me from the 
rear, lunging up alongside, whipping out 
a hand to grasp mine. This is known 
as Whipping Out. 

No howdies popped from the mouths 
of students in civvies, though in the con- 
text of modern campus life they, too, 
seemed peculiar — all were freshly laun- 
dered and clean-shaven. The phenom- 
enon merited inquiry. 

“Oh, we’ve got a few hippies here 
but they’re part-time hippies,” a sport- 
shirted, bespectacled student told me. 
“They get into their flower suits when 
they're out of class. Their main thing is 
to have something to gripe about-- the 
meals, the laundry or whatever. 1 don't 
know why they come here, unless it’s be- 
cause it’s cheap and you get a good ed- 
ucation.” Off in the distance, in front 
of the Academic Building, students with 
chamois cloths were swarming over the 
bronze statue of old Lawrence Sullivan 
(Sul) Ross, buffing up the long-ago col- 
lege president for the new school year. 
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Having read in my morning newspaper 
that students at the University of Il- 
linois had warmed up for ilidr fall tc'm 
by mutilating 11 pictures of past uni- 
versity presidents, 1 could not help mus- 
ing on the Aggies' failure to get with it. 

Still, they appeared to be reasonably 
alert, and at this point Texas A&N'.'s 
gnm reputation seemed in question, ca- 
pable of being saved only by the al- 
legedly hapless town of College Station. 

No help (here either. College Station, 
I discovered, is a pleasant, prosperous 
community of IS.OOt;, joined on its far 
side by the city of Bryan, w h ich has a pop- 
ulation of 33.000 and a proportionate 
number of glass up-to-date banks. Col- 
lege Station does not appear to be in 
the coma that is widely reported. True, 
the town offers no gourmet dining, and 
on days when the Briarcrest Country 
Club has been taken over by a ladies' 
fashion show. A&M President iiarl Rud- 
der carts his luncheon guests over to .-Xr- 
nold's Bar-B-Que. Arnold thorns a sheet 
of shelf paper on the tabic and dumps 
a slab of cheese and a pile of sliced beef 
in the middle. He provides each guest 
with a single eating utensil: a butcher 
knife. "Dig in!"' commands President 
Rudder, a heavyset gray-haired man. 
whereupon everyone reaches out with 
his butcher knife and lances a hunk of 
beef, which he cats with his lingers. It 
proves to be delicious. 

In short. Aggieland is a place of un- 
pretentious. comfortable small-town liv- 
ing only 90 minutes from Houston. Ob- 
viously. it is a victim of massive slan- 
der. But why? The answer pieces itself 
together slowly, and perhaps the best 
point of approach is .Xggie football. 

At the training table several days af- 
ter my arrival. Gene Stallings shot me a 
look that felt like the thrust of one of .Ar- 
nold’s butcher knives. I had started to 
inquire about the truth of a certain sto- 
ry 1 had heard on campus, and at once 
the coach's eyes narrowed, burning. He 
is a man totally sure of himself. Four 
years ago. when at 29 he served as Bry- 
ant's chief assistant at Alabama. A&M 
alumni had sought his opinion of two 
head-coaching prospects who if hired 
might revive the Aggies from a seven- 
year famine. "You haven't asked about 


the man who’s best qualified,” Stallings 
told them. He meant himself, of course, 
and they hired him. 

Today, holding the titles of head coach 
and athletic director. Stallings is a raw- 
boned figure with a prominent nose, a 
stony chin and lines that form paren- 
theses around his mouth. Mis features, 
in fact, bear a notable resemblance to 
those of Bryant, who first had him as 
an end at A&M in the mid-1950s. Now, 
when apparently 1 had struck a sensi- 
tive nerve, Stallings waited, saying noth- 
ing, so I continued my story, the ac- 
count being that last year one of his 
players had gone to him saying he was 
spokesman for a group of teammates. 
He told Stallings that these players all 
missed the relaxed atmosphere of their 
high school football practices. "It was 
more buddy-buddy in high school — 
more fun." the player said. "We'd just 
like you to consider this.” 

Stallings, the story went on. lay awake 
that night, considering nothing else. 
"I've thought on what you said.” he 
was supposed to have told the player 
the next day, "and now you're going to 
have from now on to think on it. You're 
ofT the squad.” 

When 1 finished relating the episode. 
Stallings confirmed it with a short, re- 


luctant nod. Finally, at last he snapped, 
"Damn! This isn't high school!" 

Choosing my next words gingerly, 
against the prospect of another thrust, 
I said. "Well. I imagine you've con- 
sidered the possibility that you may have 
dealt a little severely with the player 1 
mean, in view of the fact that he was rep- 
resenting others who may have lacked 
his nerve to speak up?” 

"1 don’t give a damn whether he was 
representin' anybody or not!” Stallings 
barked, The point was. the player had 
in effect challenged his authority. By the 
same token, when AII-.America Tackle 
Mo Moorman disregarded a midseason 
warning from Stallings to quit cutting 
classes last fall, Stallings fired him, too. 
Toughness, you see, and the uncompro- 
mising exercise of authority are. to Ag- 
gies. virtues they pride themselves on. 
Because football — more than anything 
on campus — stirs .A&M men wherever 
they exist. Gene Stallings has become 
the foremost Aggie archetype. This year 
his conference champions have lost five 
games but have fought hard, never los- 
ing by more than six points a circum- 
stance that enables Aggies to continue 
speaking their proudest boast. "We nev- 
er lose." they advise strangers at every 
turn. "We're just oulscored.” Their 
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words begin to explain why non-Aggies 
love to put down Aggies. 

Stallings’ Spartan approach to football 
suits Aggie students and alumni just fine, 
because, as it happens, they themselves 
tunc up for a football game with con- 
siderable fervor. Aggies do not use kin- 
dling and old newspapers to build pep- 
rally bonfires — they chop down whole 
trees. Out on the cadet drill held the 
week of the Texas game, a pyramid of 
logs rises to a height of almost 90 feet. 
The mere sight of an Aggie bonfire — 
which officially symbolizes, honest to 
goodness, the Aggies' “flaming love” for 
A&M— causes Aggies to swallow hard. 
Cadet sentries stand guard 24 hours a 
day lest infiltrators from Austin — Tea- 
sips, the manly Aggies contemptuously 


call them— commit sabotage. But on one 
occasion the Teasips attacked by air. 
swooping down in a light plane to 200 
feet, dropping Molotov cocktails. The 
Aggies poured out of their dorms as if 
rising to the defense of Pearl Harbor — 
“wiih rifles, rocks, baseballs, anything 
they could put their hands on,” one w'it- 
ncss told me. Later, when the Tcasip 
plane landed in Austin, aviation author- 
ities expressed wonder that a craft shot 
so full of holes could survive. 

On football Saturdays at Kyle Field 
(where, by the way, the scoreboard works 
and the grass grows nicely), the Aggie 
Spirit — always capitalize the “S” — 
charges the air with a tension so over- 
powering that it moves everyone, save 
visiting sportswriters. To traveling foot- 


ball journalists, a long-treasured autumn 
ritual is the Friday night drunk. Beer, 
which never docs the job right, can be 
purchased in Bryan-College Station, but 
except in the dining room of the coun- 
try club and in the Ramada Inn's quiet 
second-floor pub one cannot buy a drink 
of hard liquor in Brazos County. Fur- 
thermore. there is not so much as a go- 
go joint, let alone a nightclub. Indeed, 
in the realm of student hot spots, A&W 
root beer at last word ranked No. 1. 
As a consequence, the football writers 
find themselves disturbingly clearheaded 
on Saturday, after which they fan out 
in all directions carrying word that Col- 
lege Station remains nip and tuck with 
the Spanish Sahara as the likeliest place 
to spend the World's Worst Weekend. 
“Fven the river runs dry." one sports- 
writer exaggerates bitterly. 

Oblivious to the mood of the press, 
Aggie exes file proudly into Kyle Field, 
class rings glittering. Next only to wives 
and children, perhaps. Aggies prize their 
class rings most. At the sight of a man 
wearing one. Aggies bound across res- 
taurants, hand outstretched. So revered 
is the ring that Aggies are on standing 
instructions from the Association of For- 
mer Students to purchase any seen lan- 
guishing in a pawnshop. The association 
reimburses the buyer, and then, as if lead- 
ing a long-lost relative home from a flop- 
house, tucks away the ring in a safe lest 
it ever suffer further ignominy. 

The Saturday tension mounts. As the 
272-picce Fightin' Texas Aggie Band 
strikes up The Spirii of Af’f’ielanil, stu- 
dents and their dates rise as one — and 
remain standing throughout the game. 
“The Twelfth Man.” they call them- 
selves. They cannot sit, for they are 
pledged to fling themselves into the 
battle should Stallings run out of bod- 
ies, which fortunately number 84. 
“Yeaaaaaaa. gig ’em, Aggies!” the 
Twelfth Man roars. “It still sets me off,” 
I was told by a middle-aged ex. At half- 
time the spines of alumni stiffen to the 
electrifying sound of the Aggie War 
Hymn, which was written, as you might 
guess, on the back of an envelope by an 
old Aggie while he lay in a World War 
I trench. Finally, should the A&M team 
reward its faithful by winning— which 
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Arnold's Bur-B-Que in College Station, where diners are expected to spear their own. 
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is to say, by not being outscored — Ag- 
gie jaws start flapping all over Texas. 

“One Aggie can be splendid compa- 
ny,” says a Houston gentleman. “Two 
Aggies are impossible." If it is true, as 
even non-Aggies suspect, that ,A&M‘s 
conference rivals have plotted to hold 
Aggie victories to a minimum by mer- 
cilessly gumshoeing the school's every 
recruiting move, their motive undoubted- 
ly lies in the conclusion that Aggies, 
though infuriating in refusing to acknowl- 
edge defeat, are even more boorish as 
winners. Ironically, Te.xans — for so long 
stereotyped as braggarts by the rest of 
the nation — turn inward to pin the same 
rap on their own kind. 

Yet, in fairness to the Aggies, one 
must ask if the Aggie Spirit is more 
than just a hundred anachronistic rit- 
uals kept alive, largely by the Corps of 
Cadets. Is it more than coincidence, for 
example, that no fewer than six .Aggies 
won the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or in World War 11? When Gene Stal- 
lings applies his ramrod Aggie methods 
to his players, is he merely subjecting 
them to a juvenile existence? Bill Hobbs, 
a small but swift All-America linebacker 
from West Texas, blushes at the sound 
ofhisown answer but delivers it intently. 
"If I ever quit in front of Coach Stal- 
lings." he .says, “1 could never face him 
again.” 

1 met with Hobbs and a sophomore 
defensive end named Mike DeNiro, who 
is the only Northerner on the Aggie 
squad, in the maroon plush Lettermen's 
Lounge, and by way of casing our un- 
familiariiy I remarked to DcNiro that I 
once had spent a week in his home town, 
Youngstown, Ohio. "The week I was 
there,” I said, “the auto dealers were ad- 
vertising S40 foolproof locks for auto 
hoods. There were quite a few people 
blowing up one another." 

“Yes," said Mike. “.My Uncle Vince 
got killed in that.” 

Vince DeNiro? Certainly — the big 
boss. I remembered dining on expertly 
prepared Italian cuisine in Vince's res- 
taurant not long after his body had been 
gathered up from Market Street. “Vince 
had a terrific restaurant," Mike said. 
“He was a nice guy, if you knew him." 

So here was Mike DeNiro, olive-com- 


plcxioncd, with a wide, unassuming smile 
and a way about him that made you 
imagine him standing on a Youngstown 
corner, snapping his fingers and 
watching the girls go by. What was he 
doing in Aggieland? 

Rugged and spectacularly quick, a 
starting end from the first of his soph- 
omore year at A«S:M. he could have 
picked his spot in the Big Ten, he ex- 
plained. A friend who had played under 
Stallings at Alabama had sent a film to 
the A&M coach, who needed only one 
view of Mike in a high school game to 
hightail it to Youngstown. Mike liked 
the w ay Stallings looked him in the eye, 
telling him that AcVM was a hard situ- 
ation. a place where he would have to 
work for everything he got. “Sometimes 
when I'm out there in practice," Mike 
now said. “I feel like I'm in a daze, like 
I'm unconscious. And I'll be truthful 
with you. I gel homesick — like every 
night. I'm a guy who likes a good time, 
but it can't be done here. But y'know? 
It's quite a place. They tell us they want 
us to have class. They don't want us 
going into the world saying. ‘Hey, ev- 
erybody's against me.'” Mike DeNiro 
smiled, so that I would not thii k the 
H^’ar Hymn had affected his equi- 
librium. "It's a good atmosphere. It 
builds character." 

Nevertheless, there is a specter stalk- 
ing the hearts and minds of old Aggies. 
It is the fear that the Aggie Spirit is in 
danger of withering. In colleges and uni- 
versities across America, school spirit 
has become a vanishing value, whose 
last protagonists risk being labeled in- 
fantile or square. Aggieland — buttres.sed 
by Texas' pioneer heritage and by a Prot- 
estant morality that demands loyally to 
one's nation and institutions and. most 
of all, by the intensely proud corps of 
cadets — stubbornly has refused to turn 
in her school spirit for beards, pot or 
Vietnam teach-ins. “This is the best place 
on earth," says a cadet. So why would 
Aggieland want to copy fashion? But 
ominous signs have been coming for nine 
years now, or since Earl Rudder be- 
came president of Aggieland. 

Earl Rudder! Hell's bells, fella, he's 
an old Aggie — played on the football 
team, and got himself decorated to the 


chin by leading a battalion of Rangers 
up the side of a Normandy clilT while 
the Germans dropped grenades in their 
faces. He's not one of those fancy fellas — 
hasn't even got himself a master's. And 
he can be toughcr'n Ciene Stallings him- 
self if you don't pay him mind. Indeed, 
though President Rudder encourages 
Aggie students to participate in politics, 
he commands that they do their pol- 
iticking in town— not on campus— and 
stands ready to enforce his word. When 
an SDS cell popped up last spring in Ag- 
gicland like a pouch of marijuana in a 
bowl of Whcatics. its leader defied Rud- 
der's canon, passing out leaflets on cam- 
pus. He was told to finish the semester 
and gel out. 

“Mr. Rudder is old shoe, he's pure 
country," says Buck Weirus, the direc- 
tor of the Association of Former Stu- 
dents. Notwithstanding a rank of major 
general in the Army Reserve. Rudder 
prefers to be addressed as Mister, old- 
shoe type that he is. “But he's smart as 
hell and he gets things done,” says 
Weirus. 

In the beginning Mr. Rudder looked 
around at his new domain and for the 
most part liked what he saw. Since 1876 
young Texans had been arriving at 
A&M, the slate's oldest land-grant col- 
lege, from the farms and small towns. 
Most of them came from poorer middle- 
class means, determined to carve out a 
career. Together they endured the ar- 
duous regimen of thecadet corps, it being 
compulsory to serve the corps a min- 
imum of two school years, and went on 
to become military men. engineers, oil- 
men, agronomists and scientists. 

Fine, said Mr. Rudder, but times have 
changed. “1 think I realized, and our 
board realized, that the great problems 
were not really science or engineering 
problems, but human problems.” he 
says. He poured money into lilxtral arts, 
of all things. He created a philosophy 
department! He went after high-priced 
faculty brains. And with an eye to big- 
time scientific inquiry, he sent a research 
engineer named Richard E. Wainerdi to 
Washington for a nuclear reactor. 
“Where's Texas A&M?" Washington 
asked Wainerdi. So the Aggies auda- 
ciously built their own nuclear cqiiip- 
coniimied 
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men!, and with the help of the federal 
millions that followed, achieved world 
leadership in something called nuclear 
activation analysis. Of course, that didn’t 
Slop the Aggie jokes. When Aggie sci- 
entists. caught up in tradition, decided 
to commemorate the completion of a 
300-ton cyclotron by shooting a pinch 
of radioactivity into an A&M class 
ring, they punched their buttons — and 
the ring melted. All over Texas, non- 
Aggies giggled. 

Old Aggie alumni realised that the 
school had to change, but in 1963, when 
Mr. Rudder began letting in girls, that 
was too much. The alums fought those 
Maggies in the legislature — unsuccess- 
fully — and they threatened to eliminate 
A&M from their wills. 

“When the Aggies leave here," ex- 
plains Buck Weirus in his alumni office, 
"they want to be sure everybody in the 
future will have the same experience they 
had. So when you add girls, you've pulled 
the rug out from under them. It's sort 
of like one old Aggie who came back 
here for a visit, then went home and 
wrote me, ’Dear Buck. I want you to 
know that I shall never visit Texas A& M 
again.' He had asked where B Company 
Infantry was located, and a freshman 
had replied. ‘Sir, there is no more B Com- 
pany Infantry.’ And the old Aggie said. 
‘No B Company Infantry! This school 
has gone to hell!' He got into his car 
and drove off. But he’s a good Aggie, 
and he's hack in the saddle again.” 

President Rudder would almost rather 
climb that Normandy cliff again than 
talk about his coeds. “Oh. I can just 
see your story now," he told me one af- 
ternoon when 1 left him. saying I in- 
tended to interview a few Maggies. “It's 
ail gonna be about coeds." By devious 
means, chiefly the failure to provide co- 
eds with on-campus housing, Mr. Rud- 
der discreetly had held their numbers 
to a trickle — now something less than 

1.000 out of a -Student body of 13,000, 
and most of them wives of other stu- 
dents. But the alumni and the school’s 

3.000 cadets themselves are convinced 
the Maggies will turn the corps info oat- 
meal. They may be right. “Those girls 
arc husband hunting here,” one cadet 
told me sharply. “You'll notice that very 
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few of them are the kind you'd like to 
date during the daytime.” But when i 
spoke to a petite, miniskiried brunette, 
she said that of the requests for dates 
she receives, the great majority comes 
from cadets. 

Not satisfied just to admit coeds. Mr. 
Rudder touched off another earthquake 
two years later. In order to lure more top- 
caliber students, he made cadet corps 
service noncompulsory. In short. Aggie- 
land laid herself wide open to people 
who don't give two hoots about bon- 
fires and yell practice. From Houston 
and Dallas, citified young men began 
appearing in larger numbers. The dom- 
inance of crew cuts diminished; long side- 
burns became commonplace. Beards? 
The university administration likes to 
point out that last year the students them- 
selves voted to prohibit beards, but a 
sideburned student from Houston adds 
a footnote to that exercise in democracy. 
"The thing is.” he told me. “that the ca- 
dets dominate election boards. If you 
had no socks on when you came to vote, 
ifyou looked like a potential beard-grow- 
er. the cadets just told you to get lost. 
This year we're allowed to wear beards, 
but you’ve got to have the right pro- 
fessors. Some of the profs simply tell 
you to shave your face clean or don't 
come back." 

Cadets, knowing their corps to be the 
fountainhead of Aggie Spirit, actually 
cried when Aggieland decreed that stu- 
dents no longer need submit to the corps' 
spiritual breast-feeding. Trouble flared. 
Civilians, housed in the same dormitory 
with cadet units, howled w hen they heard 
reveille whistles shrieking at 6:25 a.m. 
Soon eggs and fruit flew back and forth. 
Water fights and fistfights broke out. 
Judiciously, the administration revised 
campus housing, putting a safe distance 
—a demilitarized zone, as it were— be- 
tween the cadets and civilians. 

“But all this doesn't mean the civil- 
ians and cadets are at one another's 
throats," a civilian student says. "On 
the whole, we get along well. We ci- 
vilian students may not have any use 
for all that marching and drilling our- 
selves, but we're patriotic people. Wc 
respect the corps' war record and we re- 
spect the cadets for going through a 
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Now, after 4 years of checking, rechecking, experimenting, redesigning, we've 
perfected our snowmobile. 

It was there all the time. 

For a free color brochure and name of nearest dealer, write Dept. SI-1 1-8. 


Canadian Distributor Y.imatta Division ol fr«d D«eley Lid., 8C 


FOR MEN WHO 
DOWN TOTHE ^A 
IN SLIPPERS. ^ ,5 

THE StAY-/t-HOME 
LU^IJRYOF 
EVANS. I 


Evans 

HAND TURNED 

Slippers for Men 

GONDOLA, maple or espresso glove leather; gold or twig shag. Evans Slippers $6.00 to $18.00 
L. B EVANS’ SON COMPANY. Wakefield. Mass. 01880 
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THE AGGIES fonimufd 




lough grind, it's taken time, but the ca- 
dets have come to accept us, too. al- 
though they do it with a stiff upper lip. 
They say. ‘Civilians arc Aggies, too.' " 
But the civilians arc a new breed of Ag- 
gie. and the cold truth is that on the cam- 
pus today one encounters no difficulty 
finding a great many students who say 
of Aggie jokes. “I love 'em.** 

Where, then, does all this leave Gene 
Stallings, the Aggie archetype? It left 
him, one evening in September, standing 
on the podium in the G. Rollie White 
Coliseum, surveying the turnout for the 
season's first yell practice. The Fighlki’ 
Texas Aggie Band blared, and the 3,000- 
man cadet corps roared — and so did 
about 500 civilian students, “It's good 
to see so many civilians here tonight.” 
Stallings intoned earnestly, the implica- 
tion being that the civilian turnout in re- 
cent times had dwindled to almost noth- 
ing. Stallings speculates, on the one hand, 
that more coeds will bring A&M more 
stars, because at present many promising 
recruits cannot tolerate the thought of 
their virility going to waste in Aggicland. 
On the other hand. Stallings worries 
about inroads on tradition. 

In the meantime. Aggieland officials 
arc bearing down hard to interest ci- 
vilians in Aggie Spirit, encouraging dor- 
mitory organizations and the like. On 
the surface, optimism prevails. One must 
hope the optimists are right, because 
what would Texas be without true Ag- 
gies? What would Aggie-bailers do with- 
out them? 

In his alumni office one afternoon. 
Buck Weiriis reached into his bookcase 
and brought out a book entitled The 
Story of Texas A&M, from which he 
read me an anecdote that smacked of 
apocrypha but is sworn to be fact. It 
seems that a sentimental old gent named 
Pinky Downs, who until his death held 
the title of official campus greeter, one 
day came upon a funeral procession in 
the town of Killeen. Texas and decided 
to join it. When the preacher inquired 
at the graveside if anyone cared to say 
a few' last words for the deceased, the 
mourners stood silent. 

■'Well, then." piped Pinky Downs at 
last. "I'd like to say a few words about 
Texas A&M.” end 

no 


Socks 

As satisfying as a fine liqueur. JSJ.'s BAN-LON Panel sock of 
no-care "Textralized " nylon. Tasteful elegance, in nineteen 
•flavors'. One size fits all. $1.00 Jerks Socks. Inc., Cincinnati. 
Ohio 45215. 


Turn it off 

and the radio disappears. 


This is the Sony under-cover 
radio. It’s deceptively simple. To 
turn it off. you just close the cover. 
Close the cover and you've hidden 
the radio. Sneaky but neat. 

It looks like a small desk diary 
until you turn it on again. 


With a touch of the finger, the 
lid pops open, the radio plays, and 
the cover turns into a sound baffle 
to help project the clean rich tone. 

A nice buy at $21.95*-a radio 
that shuts up when it shuts up. 

Sony TR-1839 





BOOKTALK 

Diggings from ancient Greece show 
how It was at the earliest Oiympics 

E very Olympic year produces a spate of 
books on the Games but, for the most 
part, such volumes arc mainly concerned 
with the modern era. An exception this year 
is Olympia, Cods, Anisis, and Aihleies by 
Ludwig Drees (Frederick A. Praeger, 
S13.95, SI7.50 after December 31), which 
goes back to the very beginning of Olym- 
pic competition. 

Professor Drees, who teaches history at 
Aachen Teachers' Academy in Germany, 
has something refreshingly new to offer on 
a very old subject. His book is based on ex- 
cavations conducted in Greece at the orig- 
inal Olympic site, diggings that have been 
going on sporadically but diligently ever 
since 1829. In that time the diggers have gath- 
ered enough evidence to give us a graphic, 
if not wholly complete, picture of the fields, 
gymnasiums, stadiums and temples of the 
city where the games were first played. Hap- 
pily, Drees has chosen to tell his story, when- 
ever possible, in the eyewitness accounts of 
poets and scholars who attended those ear- 
ly games. They describe vividly the throngs 
of spectators, the selection of judges, the 
training regimen of the athletes. Even as 
they do today, people traveled great dis- 
tances to attend the games, and housing 
problems were common. “In order to find 
suitable accommodations or camping sites 
it was advisable to arrive in Olympia in the 
first few days of the festival month. At that 
time the whole of (he surrounding coun- 
tryside was literally strewn with shelters. 
But even so, if the influx of visitors was par- 
ticularly heavy, many were obliged to make 
shift for themselves.” 

Despite a general opinion to the contrary, 
women (virgins, that is) were an important 
feature in the first games. An early ac- 
count of foot races for girls by the Greek 
Pausanius sounds like a preview of our own 
miniskirted maidens: "They all run with 
their hair down their back, a short tunic 
reaching just below their knees and their 
right shoulder bare to the breasts." Foot 
races for girls were held to pay tribute to 
Hera, the goddess of fertility. 

The boxing, wrestling and pankration (a 
combination of the two) matches must have 
been hard for the squeamish to watch, for 
they were savage combats that sometimes 
ended in the death of one contestant. For 
whatever consolation it was worth, however, 
a man who lost his life in a match was gen- 
erally named the victor. 

The Olympic Games inspired not only- 
essayists but the best artists of their time, 
and this handsome book is replete with col- 
or plates and black-and-white reproductions 
of the statuary (hat has been unearthed at 
the site of the Games. 

— JkANNETTE BrUCE 
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TO SKI OR 
NOT TO SKI. 
THIS IS THE 
JACKET 



WEAR 

DATED 


Monsanto 


Cortina— belted body-hugger in wind resis- 
tant. stain repelling oxford nylon. Lined in 
Glenoit pile of Monsanto's Acrilan* acrylic 
fibers. Two-way zip, knit turtleneck and cuffs. 
A well designed, well made jacket priced so 
that you have something left over for tow 
tickets. About $35.00 at 
better stores. Color it Blue, 

Brown, Whiskey, Rust, 
or Green. 


GORDON 5 FERGUSON ,:c, 





N.M. Department of Development si-g 

113 Waattington Ave. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87S01 

Yes. send me information on Skiing New Mexico— where 
the Fun never setsi 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

<1 am a member of the Ski Club) 


WHERE THE FUN NEVER SETS 

Deep, dry powder; brighler, warmer sunshine; the 
finest in lifts and lodges; hundreds of miles of superb 
trails, many starting above 11,000 feet: These are only 
four New Mexico ski advantages. Others? Our largest 
ski resorts are closer to major air, rail and bus termi- 
nals; less lime ‘til you reach the slopes. Apres ski? 
Dine to the strum of Flamenco guitar, do the shingaling 
at swinging Alpine lodges. Or. buzz into nearby resort 
cities: Albuquerque. Santa Fe, Taos. Red River. Rui- 
doso. Cloudcroft. Enjoy a milder climate; one ski 
week in New Mexico is worth a summer's tan. Warn- 
ing; you may never want to ski anywhere else again! 
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Swimming Ben, or How a 
New Nation Kept Afioat 

But for a quirk of fate, one of the Declaration's most important signers 
might have turned into a London swimming teacher by MARY EVANS 


S choolchildren may remember Ben 
Franklin best as a somewhat in- 
cautious kiteflyer. journalists as founder 
of The Saturday Evening Post, mailmen 
as the first Postmaster General and ro- 
mantically inclined historians as a dip- 
lomat with a line flair for a Parisian 
boudoir. But sports fans, too, have a vest- 
ed interest in America's first Renaissance 
man. for Franklin was not only all these 
other things but a superb swimmer as 
well — so good, in fact, that his skill at 
swimming very nearly submerged all his 
other talents. 

Franklin learned to swim as a boy in 
Boston and kept it up throughout his 
life. On frequent trips across the At- 
lantic he amused himself and startled 
his fellow passengers by leaping over- 
board for a daily bath while his vessel 
surged ahead under full sail. 

When Ben was in his 40s and living 
in Philadelphia on an estate washed by 
the Schuylkill River he swam for an hour 
or two every night, in his 60s as U.S. min- 
ister to France he swam with children 
of his friends in a pool on his estate, 
and in his 70s he wrote in his diary; 
"Went at noon to bathe in Martin’s 
salt water hot-bath and, floating on my 
back, fell asleep and slept near an hour 
to my watch, without sinking or turn- 
ing! A thing 1 never did before, and 
should hardly have thought possible.” 

Apart from lifting printers’ blocks as 
a younger man and pacing furlongs in 
his room, swimming was the only ex- 
ercise Franklin took, and it helped keep 
him vigorous almost to the end of his 
84 years. He thought swimming, in ad- 
dition to being pleasant and u.seful, was 
an excellent medicine. He recommended 
an hour or two of swimming in the eve- 
ning to insure a cool sleep on the hot- 
test nights. No wonder the English took 
to calling him the "Water-Amcrican.” 


Such faith in natation was quite un- 
usual in Franklin’s time. He himself ac- 
quired it as a boy when he got hold of 
a textbook on the sport by a French writ- 
er named Thevenot. The real problem 
in learning to swim, as Franklin saw it. 
was to get confidence in the power of 
water to support the body. The way to 
learn this, he decided, is to choose a 
place where the bottom drops very slow- 
ly. Walk out "coolly” until the water is 
up to your chest and then turn around, 
and, with your face to the shore, throw 
an egg into the water where you can see 
it but where you can’t reach it without 
diving for it, Then plunge forward after 
the egg. You will see that it isn’t easy 
to get under the water to the egg; you 
really have to work at it to force your 
way downward, That, said Franklin, 
should convince even the most skeptical 
that water is buoyant. At the same time, 
without even thinking about it, he will 
be learning how to stroke. 

Swimming always brought out the in- 
ventiveness in Franklin's mind. When 
he was still just a boy he tried swim- 
ming with two oval palettes, each about 
10 inches long, with thumbholes just like 
painters’ palettes. Using these as pad- 
dles, he found he swam much faster but 
that they tired his wrists. He also an- 
ticipated present-day flippers with a kind 
of sandal for his feet but he had trouble 
adapting them to his stroke, and they 
didn't work out well. 

Franklin's first experiments with kites 
were connected with swimming rather 
than electricity. One day. when he was 
playing with a kite near a pond, it oc- 
curred to him that the kite could just as 
well do his swimming for him. So he 
held onto the kite and let it tow him 
back and forth across the pond, which 
was about a mite wide. He never tried 
the trip himself but he thought it not im- 
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Lets go to MEXICO! 

If fMiVi driving, rev'll need ipeciol Mexican 
tule-DAd-Liabilllr lAiuronce. let ui write sen- 
sible, odequote caveroge lor you in Mexico's top 
compony. 32 service offices ol oil border gole- 
woys and Ihroughoui Mexico. 

What's more, only Sonbotn's gives you these 
fomovs Don Sanborn mile-by-mile Mexico ’ travel- 
ogs," plus latest information on highways, hotels, 
motels, resorts and resiovronts . . fREE with 

yovr insuronce. 

If you're flying, let vs arrange on Inexpensive 
lour for you. You'll ertjoy your Mexico trip Oil 
the more. 

Write for Mexico ''Ttirianner" pocket with 
sample rood "logs," highway map end tour ideos. 
Very helpful ... and very ftee. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details-. Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N Y. 10020 



Excitingly new. surprisingly 
different aromatic pipe tobacco! 
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Never underestimate 
the power of a compact 

Certainly not these Nikon ultra-compacts. Small and elegant as they may 
appear, they're full-fledged prism binoculars with all the pull-in power 
you need for sports, boating, birding. or just looking. And they offer 
as much image brilliance in daylight as you can get with the biggest and 
most expensive glasses made. 

Much of this has to do with the quality of Nikon optics. (They're made 
by the same people who produce the famous Nikon camerasi. And, as 
proof of that quality, a 25-year guarantee is included. 

Prices start at under $50.(X) with zipper case and neck strap. At better 
photo and optical stores and departments. For further details, write; 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City. New York 1 1530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. < In Canada: Anglophoio Ltd.. RQ ) 



Nikon Ultra-Compact 
Prism Binoculars 

6x18 7x21 8x24 



Truthfully, it doesn't 
turn us on either. 

What does is our 
work, our group, our 
possibilities. Interested? 

Write 

Crosier 

priests & brothers 

BOX 265 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
46801 



When a baby 
is born in Denver 


...and the waiting room’s 
in Da Nang 


Who breaks the news to Father? We do — 
and we’ll track him to his jungle bivouac 
to do it- Bringing home just a little closer 
IS a Red Cross specialty. Just one of the 
many services your Red Cross performs 
that helps to brighten the lives of our 
fighting men in Vietnam, We need your 
support. The American Red Cross. 



Swimming Ben roniimied 

possible to cross the English Channel 
in that manner from Dover to Calais, 
though he admitted "the packetboat 
would still be preferable." 

Before Franklin was 20 he traveled 
to London in order to learn more about 
printing and bookselling in hopes of set- 
ting up his own business in Philadelphia. 
One of his fellow Journeyman printers 
was a young man named Wygate whom 
Franklin taught to swim in only two les- 
sons. Wygate was better educated than 
most printers and had a wide circle of 
friends among the gentry. A group of 
them invited the two young printers on 
an excursion by boat to Chelsea. Wy- 
gate boasted so of Franklin's swimming 
that everyone begged the American to 
show what he could do. Accordingly, 
he peeled off his clothes and jumped 
into the river, swimming some four miles 
from Chelsea to Blackfriars, all the way 
performing on and under the water the 
clever tricks he had mastered back in 
Boston. 

Everyone was deeply impressed. Sir 
William Wyndham. former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and friend of Swift 
and Bolingbroke. heard about Franklin's 
feats on the river as well as of his rapid 
teaching methods. He sent for Franklin 
and explained that he had two sons al- 
most grown and about to be sent on 
their travels. He wanted them to be 
taught swimming by Franklin. 

Franklin considered. Sir William was 
one of England's most distinguished 
men. and any association with him would 
be to Franklin's improvement and ad- 
vantage. He was strongly templed to 
slay. If he did he could make a great 
deal of money by opening a swimming 
school, since no one in London could 
begin to approach his mastery of the 
sport- On the other hand. Franklin had 
been promised a good job back in Phil- 
adelphia, the tKTal was soon to sail and 
Sir William's two sons were not due to 
arrive in London for some lime. 

Reluctantly, Franklin turned down the 
offer and went back home. Had the of- 
fer been made earlier, he often said, he 
probably would have accepted it. stayed 
on in l.ondon and become a swimming 
teacher. The science of natation, in that 
case, might have made prodigious ad- 
vances. but, without Franklin's buoyant 
wit and wisdom, the future United States 
of America might well have sunk with 
scarcely a trace. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


easKCTeAi.1. NBA tastcrn lc»n« beat Western 
teams in nine of 14 games. CINCINNATI (HOl 
reumcd its division lead by beating Chicago 110- 
104 on a 38-poini third-tjuarier spurt BALTI- 
MORE (lO-J) tied a club record with its sisih 
straight win, 109-107. over San Oicgo thanks to a 
last-second jump shot by Kevin Lougherv BOS- 
TON (7-)) beat Milwaukee 98-97 on a Sam Jones 
jumper with 34 seconds left. DtTROIT's (6-4) Dave 
Bing had 71 points in two games and sank seven 
straight baskets and two free throws in a 122 118 
win over San Francisco PHILADELPHIA (4-4) 
won Its only game, while NEW YORK lS-91 beat 
Seattle and then lost three straight Milwaukee (2- 
Kl didn't win a game LOS ANGELES <K-4| was 
the only Western team over 500. beating winlcss 
Phoenis (4-S) 127-109 on Elgin Baylor's 40 points. 
14 rebounds and 12 assists ATLANTA'S (6-61 Lou 
Hudson scored 26 in the second half. 39 altogeth- 
er, in a 1 1 3 106 win at San Francisco. SAN DIEGO 
(5-3) split four games, as did SAN FRANCISCO (5- 
'7). which squeaked by the Knicks 94. 93 on a JelT 
Mullins jump shot with three seconds to go. CHI- 
CAGO (5-9| handed SEATTLE (4-101 lU seventh 
loss in 10 games. The Somes managed a 114-112 
win at Boston on Boh Rule's 37 points, 18 in the 
last period. 


ABA OAKLAND <7-1) led the Western Di 
vision and set a league scoring record with 153 
points in a win over Indiana MINNESOTA (4- 
1) beat Indiana 121 120, Connie Hawkinv scored 
42 and the Pijyers retained their Eastern lead. KEN- 
TUCKY'S (5-41 red-hot Darel Carrier scored 48 
points in his team's only win, 131-112 over Min- 
nesota. NEW YORK (4-3) won two and moved 
into second place while MIAMI (3-3). which 
beat New Orleans 123-109 m the first regular- 
season ABA game ever played in Florida, slipjved 
into fourth INDIANA (2-7) won us second 
game. 112-107. at Los Angeles NEVk ORLEANS 
(4-3) rose to second in the West with spectacular 
75% floor shooting in a l32 91 victory over win- 
less HOUSTON (2-3). LOS ANGFl.FS' (2-3) 
Steve Chubin scored 27 as the Stars beat Dallas 1 23- 
117 for iheif only win DENVER (2-4) won two 
games and rose out of the West's cellar, beating 
the Pacers 109-107 in overtime. DALLAS (1-4) 
beat the Mavericks 128-96 for its first victory of 
the season. 


Boxina -Areenlina'y OSCAR BONAVE.NA. prep- 
ping for a Dec. 10 heavyweight title bout with five- 
state champion Joe Fraricr in Philadelphia, scored 
a first-round knockout over Jimmv Fletcher 

FOOTBALL NFL BALIIMORF (8-1) held on to 
IIS share of the Coastal Division lead by burying 
Detroit (3-5-1). with a varied ofi'ensc 27 -10. Pres- 
ton Pearson's eye-popping 102-yard kickotT return 
in the first quarter was the longest in the NFL this 
season. Terry Cole added a touchdown and Lou 
Michaels kicked two field goals. LOS ANGELES (8- 
I ) stayed even with the Colls by edging Atlanta II- 
8) 17-10. Ram Quarterback Roman Gabriel threw 
a 10-yard scoring pass to Jack Snow to break a 10 
10 tie. after an intercepted pass and a fumble led 
to a Ram TD and field goal. CHICAGO (5-4) re- 
mained in a tie for first place in the Central Di- 
vision with IIS fourth straight win. 27-19 over San 
Francisco (4-5), but there was little celebrating 
Gale Sayers, the league's lop rusher, injured his 
knee and won't play again this season MINNE- 
SOTA (5-4) stayed abreast of Chicago with a 14 
10 win over dying Green Bay (3-5-11 Defensive 
End Carl Eller blocked a 25-yard field goal at- 
tempt and Bill Brown clinched it with the win- 
ning touchdown. It was the first time since 1964 
that any team has beaten Green Bay twice in one 
season. NEW YORK (6-3) climbed to within one 
game of Capitol Division leader Dallas (7-2) by 
beating the Cowboys 27 21 Fran tarkcnlon threw 
two scoring passes, Pete Gngolak added two 
field goals and Spider Lockhart intercepted a 
pass with two minutes to play, icmg the game 
CLEVELAND (6-3) look over sole leadership of 
the Century Division with a 35-17 win over New 
Orleans (3-6) {j>age 2S}. Bill Nelsen passed for 
four touchdowns and Leroy Kelly scored three, 
rushing for more than 100 yards for the sisih 
lime this year and the I6ih lime in his NI L ca- 
reer ST. LOUIS (5-3-1) lost its share of the di- 
vision lead by tying Pittsburgh (2-6-1) 28 28. 
The Cards nearly lost the game, but with less 
than a mtnuie to play Johnny Roland scored 
front the one and Jim Bakken added a jsoint. WASH- 
INGTON (4-5) handed Philadelphia (0-9) ns 
ninth straight loss, equaling an Eagle record set 
in 1940 Charlie Gogolak kicked three field goals. 


AFL KANSAS CITY (8-21 held a half-game lead 
in the Western Division after a seesaw |6-9 win at 
Cincinnati (2-8). On the verge of losing, the Chiefs 
rallied for 10 points in the final ouaricr with Rob- 
ert Holmes scoring on a 27-yar<j dash to put (he 
game away. SAN DIEGO (7-2) held on a half- 
game back, with a 27-17 win at Boston (.3-6). Russ 
Smith ran for two (ouchdowns. John HadI threw 
his I8(h scoring pass of the tea.son and Dennis Par- 
lee kicked a pair of field goals Patriot Cino Cap- 
pelletli became the first AFL player to score 1,000 
points. OAKLAND (7-2) stayed lied with the 
Chargers thanks to a 43-7 demolition of Denver (4- 
5). Elderly George Blanda, 41 , passed For four touch- 
downs and kicked two field goals. His 94-yard pass 
play in Warren Wells was a Raider record. NEW 
YORK (7-2) got four field goals from Jim Turner 
in a 26-7 win over Houston (4-6). which virtually 
clinched the ATI. Ea.sicm title. Joe Namath di'fn'l 
throw a touchdown pass for a sixth straight game, 
but he did set up two (ouchdowns and two field 
goals. MIAMI (3- 5- 1 ) moved into third with a 21- 
17 win at BulTalo (t-8-l> The Dolphins scored 
three limes in the second half: on a pass, a run 
and a pair of p^ses that sel up a TD, all by Quar- 
terback Boh Oriese 

GOLF With hirdies on the 1 5lh and I8ih holes, I FF 
TREVINO won the S25.000 lop pri/c m the Ha- 
waiian Ojjcn at Honolulu by two strokes over 
George Archer (page 26). 

HARNESS RACING -N'EVEI.F PRIDE, troiling's 
Triple Crown winner, was retired for the re- 
mainder of the season because of a chipped bone 
in his left front leg. suflered m winning his 21st of 
24 races this year, at Roosesell Raceway. 

HOCKEY NHL MONTREAL'S (9-2-1) Bobby 
Rousseau scored three goals and had two as.sists m 
a 5 4 wm over Pittsburgh, and the Canadicns held a 
three-point lead in the East Division. NEW YORK'S 
(8-4 1 2 - I win over Minnesota was its seventh straight 
over expansion teams. BOSTON (8-4) rose to tie 
the Rangers for second, partly because of a second- 
period. four-goal explosion in a 5 J sictory over 
winless CHICAGO (6-5). TORONTO (5-4-1 ) bcal 
Minnesota 1-0. spoiling Coach John Muckler's de- 
but. DETROIT'S (5-S-l) 6-5 wm over the Black 
Hawks came on the season's first goal for Bruce 
MacGregor ST LOUl.S (6-6-II moved into a two- 
point lead in the West Division, but Blues fans talked 
only of Forward Red Berenson. His six goals m an 8- 
0 win over the Flyers tied the record set by Detroit's 
Syd Howe in 1944, LOS ANGELES (5-5-1 ) held sec- 
ond place, and rookie Goalie Gerry Desjardins 
notched his first NHL shutout. 2-0 over the Rangers 
PHILADELPHIA (4-7-2) Goalie Doug Tavell also 
had a shutout, his first of the season, and (he Flyers 
held third place. MINNESOTA'S (4-8-1) Danny 
Gram came through with a hat inck to beat the 
Red Wings 6 4 It was his team's first win m 
eight tries with Eastern teams this season. OAK- 
LAND (3-7-2) was winless PITTSBURGH <2-8- 
2) beat the Iteals 3-1. but lost three others and 
stayed in the West's cellar. 

HORSE RACING GALLANT BLOOM {S5.80> took 
the lead ai the three-quarter pole and held on lo 
win the SI83.570 Gardenia Slakes at Garden 
Stale Park by I W lengths over Shuvee 

TENNIS ROY EMERSON bcal Rt>d Laver 9 7. 
6 4, 6-4 to win the men's singles in the first .South 
American Open tournament at Buenos Aires. 

The U S. Da VIS Cup team heat India 4- 1 mSan Juan, 
P R . lo qualify lor the Challenge Round in Adelaide 
on [Xc. 26-28 (page 90). 

MILEPOSTS -HONORED DENNY Mcl AIN, De- 
troit's 31-gsme winner, unanimous choice for Most 
Valuable Player award, becoming the first Amer- 
ican League pitcher to win both the MVP and the 
Cy Young awards. 

DIED Vern (Junior) Stephens. 48, a 15-year ma- 
jor league veteran with a .333 average in six All 
Star games, of a heart attack m Long Beach. Cal- 
if. Stephens played for four major league clubs, 
had his best years as a shortstop with the Red Sox. 
DIED Willis O Hunter, 76, athletic director at 
use from 1925 lo 1957. at Alladena. Calif Hunter 
was appointed AD after being backfield coach, and 
during his tenure Howard Jones produced the famed 
"Thundering Herd" Trojan football teams. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOANNA BLACKMAN 

of Kendall. Flu . a ten- 
nis player for only threx- 
years, won the junior 
veterans women’s sin- 
gles in the Cape Coral 
Invitalional tourna- 
ment. She IS ranked No. 
10 in the junior veteran 
itgeclassilicaiion by the 
f londa Lawn Tennis 
Association. 


EODIE BYRGE. senior 
hulfback for Huntsville 
(Tcnn.) High School, 
scored 76 points for a 
slate record m a 102- 
13 victory. He had 1 1 
touchdowns and 10 ex- 
tra points, and rushed 
for430 yards in 24 tries. 
Byrgc hasn't gained less 
than 148 yards in any 
game this year. 


BEVERLY ORTNER, 

30, of Galva. Iowa, with 
a Ihrec-gamc total of 
8)8, IS (he First woman 
to roll an 800 series ap- 
proved by the Woman’s 
International Bowling 
Congress. It was her 
Ihird WIBC record. 
Miss Ortner bowls on 
the only women's team 
in a 16-team league. 


BILL DOEZEMA, 30, a 
socia I worker from 
Grand Rapids. Mich . 
shot a double eagle on 
the 530-yard, par 5 
I6ih hole at the Palmer 
Park course the cul- 
mination of 16 years of 
golf for Docrema. who 
usually scores in the 
high 70s. Ironically, on 
this day he shot an 80. 


KAREN CLASS, t I. of 
F'allston, Md.. led a 
field of 20 in the nov- 
ice class at the Nation- 
al Jousling Champion- 
ships in Washington, 
D.C. Though the 
youngest in her class, 
she has been riding nine 
years and jousting five, 
and has won 1 7 trophies 
in this knightly sport. 


CHRIS HAINES, |7, of 
College. Alaska, broke 
by more than 40 min- 
utes the record he set 
last year in the boys' di- 
vision of the University 
of Alaska's sixth annual 
Fguinox Marathon. 
Haines finished second 
in the overall field, cov- 
ering the 26-milc, 385- 
yard trail in 3 18 18 
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WITole the readers take over 


PEAKS AND PITFALLS 

Sirs: 

1 wish to commend you for printing the 
article /I Debt hw Paul Oil in Tear* (Nov, 
1 1 > by Dr Roger Bannister. Like Dr. Ban- 
nister and countless others. I was quite irate 
that the Olympics were being held in Mex- 
ico City, and I grew even more so while 
watching the cITects of the altitude on the 
athletes- 

It Is about time the International Olym- 
pic Committee recognized the fact that the 
Olympic Games are held for. and. in fact, 
are made up of, the competing athletes. It 
seems to me that Mr. Brundage and the 
IOC have come to regard the athlete as 
just another aspect of the "Olympic Games 
Spectacle." This became painfully evident 
with the decision to allow only seven ath- 
letes from each nation to march in the clos- 
ing ceremony. 

JrRKY Butts 

New York City 

BEARDS AND BEARS 

Sirs: 

As a booster of California athletics, as a 
student and as an alumnus, I was happy to 
sec your recognition of a fine Golden Bear 
football team {Bvunls Are CooM but the 
Bears Are Hor. Nov 4). While entertaining, 
however. Alfred Wright's article failed to 
accomplish its apparent goal of dispelling 
the fallacy that Cal is all beatnik, hippie or 
yippic. Having been active in student- 
government affairs during the Free Speech 
Movement, which gave the school its ill- 
de.served label. I can assure you that most 
Cal students are normal. 

Regardless of the team’s record, the Berke- 
ley faithful have trudged up the hill to the 
stadium to witness the color when the foot- 
ball fortunes were tow. .May I remind you 
and the readers that Cal still has the best half- 
time show of all. Berkeley claims to be the 
first to originate card stunts and has the larg- 
est and finest display anywhere: and The 
Pride of California, the band, is also su- 
perlative. Both arc sponsored by the As- 
sociated Students, not the university. 

Supergov may be heartened by the foot- 
ball success, but never to the extent that 
loyal students and alumni arc. 

Cari D. Jacobs 

Miami 

Sirs; 

Perhaps if Alfred Wright (Max Rafferty's 
nom de plume?) spent less time in the bar- 
bershop getting his crew cut trimmed and 
more time investigating the truth, he would 
be more of a journalist and less of a pro- 
pagandist. Here at Berkeley some of us 
“beards" arc proud of our fine football team. 


However, we are prouder that our values 
arc such that education and social conscious- 
ness come first. 

Michaei. Fenenbock 

Berkeley, Calif 
Sirs: 

I don't mind Mr. Wright's faulty and mis- 
guided views of the campus political scene. 
After all, everyone takes his pokes at Berke- 
ley But why such inept coverage of the 
team? It would seem, following -Si's enlight- 
ening senes on racism in sports, that Cal's 
problems and solutions would have been of 
definite interest. Mr. Wright passes over 
them lightly. It took a walkout by the black 
squad members the week before the annual 
spring intersquad scrimmage to bring the 
problems into the open. Black protests 
against lack of communication and under- 
standing and the stacking of blacks against 
each other at certain positions were among 
the grievances prc.senied to Coach Willsey. 
From this boycott came the hiring of Mr. 
Frby as an assistant coach and the shifting 
of Paul Williams to flanker and Gary Fowl- 
er to tailback. This not only eliminated the 
stacking of Williams and Bob Darby at one 
position, but provided in Flanker Williams 
the first game-breaking threat Cal has seen 
in many a year. The tailback combination 
of Fowler and Darby scored nine touch- 
downs in seven games. 

And why did Mr. Wright choose to em- 
phasize the futility of the Syracuse team rath- 
er than Cal's success? No mention was made 
of the fact that Cal was leading the nation 
in defense, giving up only 5.6 points per 
game, while later in this same issue defense 
in college football is pronounced dead. Cal 
wins with defense. We may not have the 
greatest athletes, but every one of them hits 
hard. Ask Syracuse. Ask UCLA. 

Jim H01.STEIN 

Berkeley, Calif. 

KICKS 

.Sirs: 

Jan Stenerud is certainly an excellent field- 
goal kicker, as Pat Putnam pointed out iBig 
Kick out of a Strange Game, Nov. 4). How- 
ever, let us not forget Ted Gerela of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Lions. In a Canadian Ftxit- 
ball League contest on Nov. 2 against Sas- 
katchewan, he booted his 29th and 30ih 
field goals of the season to break the pro- 
fessional record that was held by Pete Go- 
golak and Bruce Gossett. 

Throughout the season Gerela hit with 
amazing distance and accuracy, frequently 
from more than 50 yards out. So there is a 
strong-legged one up here, as well. 

Tom Anderson 

Bcaconsfield, Que. 


Sirs. 

Pal Putnam is the first repiirter to give 
Jan Stenerud the glory he deserves. Jan Sten- 
erud IS by far the greatest field-goal kicker 
there ever was. I'm now waiting for him to 
kick a 60- or 65-yard field goal. With a 
threat like him, the Chiefs arc a sure bet to 
win the AFL and, possibly, to take the Su- 
per Bowl. Just think how great he would 
be if he knew what he was doing' 

MiKi- McKune 

Peoria, III. 

JOCULAR JOCKS 

Sirs: 

Telling It like it is usually has a serious con- 
notation, but in his article Life m a Jock 
House (Oct. 28) Jtie Jarcs told it like it was 
and said it funnier than anything I have 
read this year. 

Hilarious things happen to all of us 
every waking day of our lives, but we re al- 
ways so preiKCupied with our trivial anx- 
ieties that we don't even slop to smile, much 
less laugh. Some guys just seem to have 
total recall of the funny things that happen 
in their lives. Joe Jarcs is obviously one of 
this talented group. 

1 don't know what Si's circulation is, 
but I'll bet a couple of hundred thousand 
ex-ballplayers and military men saw their 
old buddies personified in some of Jarcs' 
vivid descriptions. 1 know that I did, 
and It was fun. 

Jack Keli.y 

Pompton Plains. N.J. 

HAWK IN HAND 

Sirs: 

I would like to commend Gary Ronberg 
for his excellent article on Jim Pappin { Pap- 
pin Pops 'Em in for the Black Hawks, Nov, 
4). Hawk General Manager Tommy Ivan 
made a great move when he secured Pap- 
pin from Imlach's Maple Leafs. The Hawks 
badly needed a hustling, fasl-skaiing, fast- 
shooting center and. after seeing him play 
in person and on all the games the Black 
Hawks televise, I am positive they have filled 
their need. As of this writing, the Hawks 
have six players in the top lO in the NHL 
scoring race. 

Df AN Sheridan 

Wheeling, 111. 

VOICE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate Spurts 111 us- 
trated and Bil Gilbert for the outstanding 
story entitled The Oltl Swimmin'-Hole (Oci. 
21 ). Thank you for pointing out to the pub- 
lic the complacent, buck-passing attitude 
that pervades a portion of our populace on 
matters of air- and water-pollution control. 
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May your article open the eyes and minds 
of the multitudes, arouse them to meaning- 
ful action and shame the offenders into 
indemnifying the nation for their flagrant 
destruction of our precious and vital re- 
sources. 

Robert Nitrio 

Menlo Park. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest the beautifully 
done piece by Bil Gilbert. He documented 
most effectively the kind of tragic course 
that we seem to be following in this 
country. 

I do want to call attention to one small 
technical mistake. In discussing the bacterial 
count and correctly pointing to it as an 
index of pollution. Mr. Gilbert repeatedly 
used the word ■‘colloform.'' whereas the 
correct term is "‘coliform." The standard 
technique in evaluating pollution is to mea- 
sure the number of E. coli — the ubiquitous 
Gram-negative bacterium that inhabits the 
human gastrointestinal tract. 

This is a small matter that I'm sure would 
provoke a response only on the part of a 
■‘sometime" physician. 

Robert i. Gi.aser, M.D. 
Acting President 
Stanford University 

Stanford, Calif. 

NOMINATIONS 

Sirs: 

SI has a unique opportunity to enlarge 
Its (and the world’s)concept of "sportsman" 
by presenting the coveted Spiortsman of the 
Year award to David Wingate of cahow 
fame {There Are Problems when Man Plays 
God, Nov. 4). 

The criterion of the "big year" (and who 
would want to decide whether McLain's or 
Gibson’s was bigger?) hardly seems sufficient 
when compared with the far-reaching con- 
sequences of the ideas and efforts of such 
ecologists as Mr. Wingate, f-'urlbermore, the 
big year has the unfortunate tendency of 
degenerating into merely a big day or even 
a lucky moment. On the other hand, the per- 
sistent efforts of Mr. Wingate have a way 
of transcending the present. 

The cahow may be a "silly bird,” but if 
SI could help establish it as the human race's 
equivalent of the miner’s canary, the mag- 
azine would be joining Mr. Wingate in rec- 
ognizing the greatest competition it is pos- 
sible to engage in —the survival of the spe- 
cies. After all, isn’t the current Department 
of the Interior conservation yearbook en- 
titled Man . . . An Fndonf^ered Species? 

John T. LaVia 

College Park, Md. 

Sirs: 

1 am writing to second the nomination 
of Lieut. Arthur Ashe for the Sportsman 
of the Year award. He certainly fulfills the 
ideals of your award. His achievement in 
rominued 
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THE 8 AM DEADLINE. HOW TO LIVE WITH IT. 


We*ll a88\une you've reaci the book* made a few 
notes and have an idea of what you want to say. 
Now to put it on paper. 

If your paper's in a typewriter, you're ahead 
of the game. A typewriter types your ideas out 
in front of you. Where they look like someone 
else had written them. Where you can change, 
cut and tighten them up. And maybe write a 
better paper. 

Some typewriters, however, can hold you back. 

By being noisy or clumsy. By having any one of 
the shortcomings of the usual student's portable. 

The Hermes 3000 is hardly the usual student's 
portable. It costs $129*50. Although it's as 
light a portable as you'll find, it's more 
machine than you think of a portable as being. 

The Hermes 3000 's keyboard looks and acts like 
the kind you see in offices. With a central 
panel of service keys anci push-button carriage 
releases. It has an exclusive gismo called 
Flying Margins (R) that warns you before you 
break a wo^ wrong. And a sound-absorbent 
housing that makes it a far cry quieter than 
the usual portable. 

For all its sophistication, the Hermes 3000 is 
one of the easiest typewriters to think on and 
use. In its own way, it can make your life a 
little easier. Even if it's just knowing 
you've got a lot of machine going for you at 
two in the morning. ^ 



For literature on the Hermes 3000 and the name of the Hermes dealer in your area 
write Paillard Incorporated. 1900 Lower Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036. 
HERMES A division of Paillard Incorporated, makers of fiolex movie cameras. 






A National Football League player 
wears a lot of protection you can’t 
see. Including a lip protector. 



Many NFL players have been using 
Chap Stick for years, iiut now the 
league is placing a supply of ‘Chap 
Stick” l.ip Balm in every locker rewm. 

'C'hap Slick' conditions lips. Keeps 
them feeling good because it has mois- 
turizing ingredients ( Moistutane’ ) and 
special medication. 

That’s why it works wonders for 
chapped lips. too. 

(ict ‘Chap Stick’ yourself. And don’t 
lake your lips anywhere without it. 

©IWU. Miller-Morion Company, 
a subsidiary o( A H ROBINS COMPANY 


1BTH HOLE continued 

winning the first U.S, Open Championship 
as an amateur is unparalleled in tennis but. 
more important, Arthur Ashe is not only a 
credit to tennis and his family, he is a cred- 
it to America and the human race. 

Donald L. Dell 
Captain 

U.S. Davis Cup team 

Washington 

Sirs: 

My nomination for Sportsman of the 
Year? Who else but George Foreman, box- 
er supreme and American superb! 

Don J. Uadlfy 

Plymouth, Mich. 

Sirs: 

In your deliberations regarding the 
Sportsman of the Year I hope that you will 
not overlook Coach Robert (Pappy) Gault 
and the U.S. Olympic boxing team. In 
marked contrast with our 20()-meter sprint- 
ers, these men proved that they knew how 
gloves should be used. More important, 
their conduct was exemplary in victory and 
in defeat, which sometimes resulted from 
baffling officiating. The magnificent perform- 
ance of this group would appear to be 
the embodiment of the Olympic ideal. 

Don Klene 

Los Angeles 
Sirs; 

1 strongly urge the naming of Coach Hank 
Iha as Sportsman of the Year for his tre- 
mendous Olympic effort. Or honor the en- 
tire U.S. Olympic basketball team, whose 
members represent the best of sportmanship 
and Olympic tradition. 

Ro'iiR RoiiEr 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

1 nominate the former Miss Vera Caslav- 
ska as Sportswoman of the Year. Her beau- 
ty. grace and charm put her in a class by 
herself in the gymnastics competition. She 
performed exercises that few. if any, men 
could match and totally captivated the au- 
diences. The whole spirit of Czechoslovakia 
could be summarized by her performance. 

Rico DORtMAN 

Kenosha. Wis. 

Sirs: 

Sergeant Clyde Bradford Braughton Jr. 
should be the Sportsman of the Year. When 
he died in action in Vietnam on Jan. 31, he 
left his SIO.OOO Government insurance pol- 
icy to the athletic department of Amelia 
(Ohio) High School. Since he graduated in 
1966, he must have been no older than 20 
when he died. It is odd that I have not seen 
this story in a national publication. 

Temple Rogers 

West Union, Ohio 
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If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mai! to; SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box; Q new Q renewal 
Rates; Continental US: 1 year/}9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii. Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands. 
I yr.'SlO. All Military Personnel: 1 yr/$6. All 
other: 1 yr/S14. 




the WORLD'S nmsiBODRED:; 


jp^ ^>Btriery in the wooded | Co., Clermont, Beam, Ken- 
finicky hills. It’s far from I tuckv. Jim Beam 8fi nroof 


World's Finest Bourbon 

a 173 -Year-Old Secret 


CHICAGO. ILL. -Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything — 
you’d better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam— who would 
be 200 years old this year — 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure. The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water — water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 
out to make Bourbon in this 
rolling country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 

Six Generation Formula 

The pride of this first Beam 


distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. 
Every glass of today’s Beam 
Bourbon holds the best from 
nature and the pride that was 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe — over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that’s 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 


Russians claim 
credit for 
Beam formula 

WASHINGTON Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 
Moscow state that Bourbon is 
not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world’s 
finest Bourbon was first dis- 
tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 
Beam. 


]IM BEAM BOURBON- 
MAKING NEWS SINCE 1795 


CLERMONT, KY.- 173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is still being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 

There’s the ancient, under- 
lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water — a 
vital ingredient in the making 
of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 


Fresh Charred Oak 


there's the great 
te oa^ nearby. 


And tp' 
forests ( 

It’s in 
this car 
wood, f ^ 
theall-ir>k- 


Not so say the Russians. 
They insist that Bourbon was 
actually discovered 10 years 
earlier by Ivan Chekkakoff in 
a little town called Vladivos- 
tok. 

They further state that the 
famous Beam formula is 
nothing more than a copy of 
the Chekkakoff stuff. 

However, they did admit 
they have been importing sub- 
stantial amounts of clear, iron- 
free water from limestone 
springs in north central Ken- 
tucky. 

Idle Boast? 

American sources declined 
to comment except to say that 
Bourbon will probably be on 
the moon 10 years before 
vodka will. 


Beam bottle featured 
in jug band concei 

GRAVEL SWIT^ 

— When the world 
er-Not all-bottl; 
formed last nigh 
Hall, all eyes 
on band mem 
Daisey. 

Reason : Ins 
Daisey played. 

Bourbon bottle, j 
preferred the Be 
said that thei 
square shape 
“groovy” sound 

There wasimr 
lation that the J 
tie rrj«, -s^oh 
sound o' jg b 
where. 
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In the old days, early set- 
tlers had a sure-fire way of 
testing the strength of whis- 
key. They poured a smidgin of 
it on a small pile of gunpowder 
and lit it. 

A bright flare of flame meant 
the whiskey was too strong (it 
contained too much alcohol). 
While a steady blue flame told 
them the whiskey was just 
about right. 

Nowadays, of course, all 
yon h«vp to do is look at the 
1 the label says 

t cause 86 proof 

i • people prefer. 
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If you think 
rising tuition 
costs one 
paying for 
college 
education 

you’re ^ wrong. 


Tuition, rising though it is, covers only obout ,'j of 
what it takes to educate a student today. 

And costs ore multiplying. Colleges ore girding 
themselves now for the undergraduate influx thot could 
meon 10 million students by 1977. 

The new dorms, loborotories, libraries and faculty 
solories to sustoin this learning populotion must be 
poid for. This could leod to a finonciol crisis, unless we 
— individuols and business — give education its rightful 
priority in the Americon scene. 

H you think it’s importont, you'll prove yourself 
100% right by sending a contribution to a college. 

Give to the college of your choice. 
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The Responsibility of 

Being the Best— 

There is always one best— a tribute to its producers, a recurrent 
delight to those privileged to enjoy it. 

Rightly proud of their position, the proprietors of such a brand must 
also be deeply aware of the responsibility. 

Kvery unit of their classic product must be the essence of perfection 
in all, and every, detail. It must stand comparison to the utmost if 
necessary, and yet by itself should be so completely satisfying that 
the suggestion of making any comparison is never broached. 
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Long after you’ve bought our new Amoco 
Radial Oval Tires we’re still interested in you. 
After all, we want to keep your gasoline business. 

And we'l! go to practically any lengths to do it. 

Like introducing the world's first radial oval tire, our new Amoco'’ 

120 SS Radial Oval. It puts six plies between you and the road. It’s been 
proved in 2 million driving miles. Proved to give twice the mileage and three times 
the body strength of most new car tires. 

We’ve even adopted an open-groove policy. Each tread groove stays open to grip 
as a tire has never gripped the road before. 

These tires are reversible, too. A red stripe on one side, dual white on the 
other. Buy them with your Standard Oil Credit Card and take advantage 
of our new revolving charge plan. 

All this because “You expect more from Standard and you get it.’’* 

And tires are no exception. 

When vou buv a tire from us, we both live with it , Standard Oil Division, American Oil Company 

“ * ©American Oil Company. 1968 

World's largest distributor et Atlas tires 
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Break the ice with Teacher’s Scotch 



^•aetiOn of 

SCOTCH WHISKr 


The mellow flavour of Teachers 
warms things up without being obvious 
about it No rough edges. 

That’s because it's made from the 
cream of Highland whiskies. Try it tonight. 
You'll see no Scotch improves the flavour 
of water— fresh or frozen— like Teacher's. 


Flavourthat warms things up 


•Prices may vary according to state and local taxes. Slendc-J C,c.tcr» Whisky 86 Proof i<.<5Chielfelin i L” , N.Y, 
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Speed Buckler Antron* nylon parka, $35. Mini Quilt vest, $16. Pants. $20. Insulated with 100% Dacron* polyester, Zepel* treated. Orion* body shirt, $18, 



BIAS 

Is TIME biased? 

You'd better believe it. 
'•Complete neutrality on public 
questions and important news is 
probably as undesirable as it is 
impossible.” 

That’s how time's founders put 
it in 1922 when they were work- 
ing out the editorial philosophy 
of The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
They expressed their faith in — 
their bias in favor of— the things 
that money cannot buy. An ad- 
miration for the statesman's 
•'view of all the world.” A respect 
for the old, particularly in man- 
ners. An interest in the new, par- 
ticularly in ideas. They saw to it 
that TIME reflected these ideas. 
TIME still does. 

The founders also took pride in 
time's positive point of view. 
•'TIME.” they wrote, “gives both 
sides but clearly indicates which 
side it believes to have the 
stronger position." 

TIME still does. 

It is not time’s intent that you 
agree with its every viewpoint. 
Rather. TIME'S thinking is meant 
to stimulate your own. One read- 
er has said. •'I’ve disagreed with 
TIME every issue for 15 years.” 
Fine. That's the alert, thoughtful 
attitude the founders were after 
when they set out 46 years ago 
to create a unique magazine. 



TIME -the most important magazine to the woricfs most important people. 



The first cr eamy after shave. 

Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. Mennen Afta's 
the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face burn. Instead of drying your skin, it 
soaks right in and replaces the oil shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which 
figures. After all. when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 
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There's only one 
than your grandfather's old Hamilton. 


A new Hamilton. 


Hamihons have always made fine gifts— so fine that people 
keep right on giving them. Watches we made 30 or 40 years 
ago come back to haunt us. Grandfathers hand them down to 
grandsons. Grandmothers to granddaughters. So many old 
Hamiltons are around today, still doing what a watch is sup* 
posed to do, that some people think we still make them look- 
ing like that. 

Wrong. 

Today's Hamiltons are so beautiful, so smart, 
they couldn’t possibly be mistaken for anything but today's 


Hamiltons. In fact, the only thing they have in common 
with our old Hamiltons is their life span. As a beginning, wc 
guarantee the complete watch (and not just the movement] 
for 3 years.* Given reasonable care and periodic service, wc 
fully expect it to last for decades. 

Maybe that's our problem. Maybe we make our 
watches to last too long. Chances are, when someone does 
give you a new heirloom Hamilton, you'll be handing it 
down to your grandchild in 1998. But let us worry about the 
1998 hand-me-down problem when it gets here. 
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They last so long, it hints. 


to piovidc saiistactoiy service for a 
date of purchase from an authorized 
Cuataniec covers the compieie i 
and hands. Energy cells in elet 
straps and cords are not included. Any failure 
perinrm satisfacionty will be corrected promptly and 
when die watch is returned to Hamilton with the 
Ceriificaie and standard $3 00 handling and mail- 
antcc applies only to genuine Hamilton watches 



^ DeWAf?; 
„9ed Scotch 

oi.H'<'TCH W/'o- 


DewarA 

DlSTILUae 


PKOOP 


Just about every Scotch drinlcer 

icnows Dewars. After all, for 
generations, it's been the standard 
of unvarying excellence. Naturally, 

its always an excel lent gift idea. 


Gift packaged at no extra cost in Half-Gallons, Quarts, Fifths and Tenths where legal. 
®SCH£NLEY IMPORTS CO.. NEW YORK, N.Y. AbOUt 


$6 


95 

4,5Qt. 


price may vary according to 
State and federal taxes 


CHI 2 



Isn’t there an easier 
way to earn my 
Canadian Club? 



No. 




A reward for men. A delight 
for women. Smooth as the 
wind- Mellow as sunshine, 
friendly as laughter. The whisky 
that's bold enough to 
be lighter than 
them dll. 




Come up 
to the 
Kool taste 

...it’s cooler 
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